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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 


Ie AT 


Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 
Arizona: Rt. Rev. Dr. Julius W. At- 
wood. 
Asheville: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. 
Horner. 

Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. The- 
odore P. Thurston. 

Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 
Ex Paddock. 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Res- 
tarick. 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Fun- 
sten. 

Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Spalding, in charge. 

New Mexico: Rt. Rev. Frederick B. 
Howden. 

North Dakota: Rt. 
Tyler. 

North Texas: Rt. Rev. Dr. Edward A. 
Temple. 


Franklin S. 


Rev. J. Poyntz 


HOME 


Porto Rico: Rt. Rev. Charles B. Col- 
more. 

Philippine Islands: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Brent. j 

Salina: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 
wold. 

San Joaquin: Rt. Rev. Dr. 

Childs Sanford. 

South Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Biller, Jr. 

Southern Florida: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cam- 
eron Mann. 

Spokane: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Wells, in charge. 

Utah: Rt. Rev. Dr. Franklin S$. Spald- 
ing. 

Western Colorado: Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Brewster. 

Western Nebraska: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
George A. Beecher. 


Louis 


Lemuel H. 


Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. | Wyoming: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. 


Brooke. 


Thomas. 


Though not a missionary district ie Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 


tae vnon dor 


A. W. Knight 


II. ABROAD 


Anking: Rt. Rev. Dr. D. Trumbull 
Huntington. 


Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kin- 
solving. 
Cuba: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight, 


in charge. 


Hankow: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Roots. 


Logan H. 


Haiti: Rt. Rev. Charles B. Colmore, 
in charge. 
Kyoto: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George 


Tucker. 
Liberia: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. 
Ferguson. 
Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 
Shanghai: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. 


Graves. 
Tokyo: Rt. Rey. Dr. John McKim. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 
SUS SiGe Sis Om HE Si hell sORS MIS STON S 
N order to give our subscribers efficient service it is requested that subscriptions 
be renewed as promptly as possible after expiration notices are received. 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Subscriptions 


will be discontinued unless renewed. 


note of the time when the subscription expires. 


Upon the wrapper with each address is a 


Changes are made on the fifteenth 


of each month. For subscriptions received later changes appear the following month. 
TO THE CLERGY 
HE Clergy are requested to notify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth 


Avenue, New York,” 
the Board’s publications may be 


of changes in their post-office addresses in order that 


correctly mailed to them. 


CONCERNING WILLS 
T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to 
probate whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of 


all such bequests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


In making 


bequests for missions it is most important to give the exact title of the Society, thus: 
T give, devise, and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal anh in the United States of America, for the use of the 


Society 


ticular department of the work, there should be substituted oa the words, 
the words “For Domestic Missions,” 


Use of the Society,” 


f it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some par- 


“For the 
“For Foreign Mis- 


sions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work Magee Colored People,” 
or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in China,” etc. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY REVIEW 
OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Voi. LXXIX 


June, 1914 


No. 6 


_ THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


T its May meeting the Board of 
Missions was brought face to 

face with many serious questions. 
First, of course, 
came the condition 
of the missionary 
treasury. Here 
there was real encouragement, for it 
was shown that since Easter the 
Church had rallied splendidly in mis- 
sionary offerings, and that instead of 
being behind the record of last year 
at the same date after Haster, we are 
really more than $20,000 ahead. While 
this gives good hope that the year may 
be closed without a staggering deficit, 
it is by no means certain that we shall 
even meet the expenses of the year, 
still less reduce in any appreciable de- 
gree the inherited deficit of $197,000. 
The next important question was 
that of the appropriations for the next 
fiscal year. This involved deep search- 
ings of heart. Urgent requests for 
immediate advances totalling more 
than $125,000 had been received from 
the bishops all over the world. These 
they had made in the full knowledge 
that economy, and even retrenchment, 
would be considered. They appealed 
for this added help because of the 
urgency of the demands which réspon- 
sibility and opportunity were making 
upon them. Over against this the 
Board was compelled to place the fact 
of the general financial situation pre- 


The Board’s 
Problem 


vailing in this country, depressed as 
it is by stagnation in business and 
the threat of possible war. In view 
of these facts the members felt that 
but one course was open to them. 
They rigidly reduced the appropria- 
tions so as to bring them within the 
schedule at present in force, making 
the cuts, however, in central expenses, 
but allowing only the © slightest 
margin of advance in either the do- 
mestic or the foreign field. The Board 


’ next voted to keep the gross appor- 


tionment also within its present fig- 
ure, thereby putting no additional 
financial obligation upon the Church; 
and, finally, issued a statement to the 
bishops of the Church asking that 
since the Board had thus shown its 
good faith, the congregations of the 
Church should be urged to respond by 
an effort to meet the full apportion- 
ment of the present year, and so extri- 
cate the Board from its difficulties. 


HE Board of Missions does not be- 
lieve that the mission work of 

the Church should be curtailed. Every 
consideration of 
urgent opportunity 
ealls for its en- 
largement. It is 
neither lack of faith nor of opportun- 
ity which compels the Board to seem 
to “mark time.” Rather it wishes to 
help the Church “catch step” with the 
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Meaning of 
the Action 
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movement. Neither does the Board 
believe that the limit of the Church’s 
ability or generosity has been reached. 
So long as our 900,000 communicants 
~ contribute yearly only about $2 apiece 
for every general missionary effort, 
including specials of all kinds, it can- 
not be said that the burden is heavy. 
The Church is indeed to be congratu- 
lated upon the progress already made, 
but she is just entering into her 
labors. A temporary halt should be 
regarded only as preparation for a 
more united and spirited advance. 


NCE again a diocesan convention 
has attempted to call Bishop 
Brent from his work in the Far East, 
and once again he 
Bishop Brent and has reiterated his 
New Jersey conviction that he 
is already filling 
fhe post where the Lord wills him to 
remain, and where the Church most 
needs his leadership. We sympathize 
with New Jersey; it honored itself in 
choosing Bishop Brent; but we rejoice 
that he remains in the Philippines. 
Not undervaluing in any way the im- 
portant work which may be done in 
the diocese which called him, we be- 
lieve that he can do a greater work, 
and will be a greater man, by virtue 
of this decision. 

The Church may well congratulate 
herself upon the character and quality 
of her missionary bishops. Bishop 
Potter used to tell of overhearing a 
comment passed by a distinguished 
layman of the Church, who, in speak- 
ing of a member of the episcopate, 
said: “Oh! he is only a missionary 
bishop!” This happened many years 
ago—long before the day when Bishop 
Rowe began declining to leave Alaska 
and Bishop Brent said “No” when he 
was asked to give up the Philippines; 
long before the day, also, when Dr. 
Lloyd four times declined the call to 
the episcopate to remain as General 
Secretary of the Board of Missions. 


The Progress of the Kingdom 


“Only a missionary bishop!” No 
lay man or woman who has kept. 
abreast of the movements of these 
later years could so speak or think. 
The missionary episcopate has dem- 
onstrated its power of leadership. It 
enrolls within its ranks some of the 
Church’s strongest men, and they are 
in no haste to leave it. The organized 
diocese, however important, must now 
prove its claim to attention. It can no 
longer take for granted that mission- 
ary bishops may be had for the call- 
ing. 

All this marks real progress for-the 
Church. It means that. her work of 
extension is so much worth while that 
men are glad to spend and be spent in 
the prosecution of it. Every such de- 
cision as that recently made by Bishop 
Brent is not only a testimony to high 
personal qualities, but also dignifies 
the work for which it stands. 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears 

a letter from Bishop Aves, writ- 

ten after he reached California. The 
article contains all 
the information at 
present available 
concerning the sit- 
uation of our missionaries. Other 
private advices, however, from our 
men in Mexico City, sent by the hand 
of refugees, indicate that as yet they 
have experienced no real difficulty or 
hardship. Indeed, it would seem that 
Mexico City is the safest place for 
Americans in all Mexico—outside of 
Vera Cruz—and our four clergy who 
are remaining there feel that they are 
not in personal danger. Many are of 
the opinion that they should leave, but 
their remaining is not a matter of 
bravado. First of all, they are single 
men, and endanger no one else by their 
action. Again, each one has responsi- 
bilities that cannot well be neglected. 
One is acting rector of the English 
congregation, and as a large number 
of his people remain, he naturally re- 
mains with them. Another has a large 


Staying in 
Mexico 


The Progress of the Kingdom 


mission among the Mexicans, and 
must stand by his people in their 
time of difficulty and danger. Still an- 
other is the archdeacon, charged in the 
bishop’s absence with the care of the 
Church’s general property, particu- 
larly our valuable plant at Hooker 
School. All of them, being such as 
they are, naturally disclaim any sug- 
gestion of heroism in their decision to 
stand by their work. Nevertheless, 
the Church will be grateful to them 
for setting this example of faithful- 
ness and courage, and her prayers will 
be made in. their behalf. 


OT the Board of Missions only, 
but the wnole Church, was be- 
reaved when the Rev. William Meade 


Clark, D.D., died 
The Death of at his home in 
Dr. Clark Richmond, Va., on 
Wednesday, April 


29th. Dr. Clark was a unique per- 
sonality. Warm-hearted, courageous, 
devoted and sincere, he represented 
the finest and most generous type of 
the churchmanship of the South. As 
editor of the Southern Churchman he 
succeeded in making it both a trusted 
exponent of the thought of its con- 
stituents and an influential factor in 
the life of the Church. Even those 
who most disagreed with Dr. Clark’s 
opinions concerning the policies and 
practices of the Church, accorded to 
him most heartily their respect and 
high regard. As rector of St. James’s 
Church, Richmond, since 1896, he 
proved himself a strong preacher, a 
devoted pastor, and a wise leader of 
men. To the work of the Board of 
Missions Dr. Clark contributed his 
utmost. His zeal for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom through the agency 
of this Church was unbounded. He 
made his parish one of the foremost 
missionary congregations of the 
South, and in his editorial capacity he 
inspired many another to like achieve- 
ment. He was deputy to six General 
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Conventions and rendered distin- 
guished service upon important com- 
missions. 


For some time Dr. Clark had been 
in failing health. The last meeting of 
the Board which he was able to attend 
was that of Dec. 10, 1913. Within the 
large circle of those who knew and 
loved him as a friend, and the larger 
circle of those who knew him through 
his words and deeds, his loss will be 
deeply and sincerely mourned. The 
inner spirit of the man is well shown 
in the following words which a friend 
has written in the Southern Church- 
man: “Since last summer he had grad- 
ually grown weaker, but with mental 
vigor unabated, and will unbroken, he 
worked to the end with every ounce of 
energy he could summon, and died 
with his harness on. As the outward 
man decayed the beauty and constancy 
of his soul shone out with added lus- 
ter. Bravely, calmly, cheerfully as he 
had faced life, he now faced death. 
His attitude could hardly be better de- 
scribed than in his own characteristic 
words to a brother minister as he 
knelt to pray at his bedside. ‘Re- 
member,’ he said, ‘no “ifs” or “ands” 
or laying conditions on the Lord. He 
knows what He is doing with me, and 
it is all right, remember that!’ And 
so with unclouded vision, unconquered 
and unafraid, he slept upon his 
shield.” 


HE chief article in this number 
deals with the question of the 
Church’s ministry to Swedish-Amer- 
icans. The state- 

The Incoming ments contained in 

Stranger it will make a deep 

impression — the 

more so because of their conservatism 

and the simple manner in which they 
are set forth. 

The Swedish people have presented 
perhaps the Church’s best opportunity 
for ministry among immigrants other 
than those from the British Isles. We 
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have much in common with the faith- 
ful communicant of the Church in 
Sweden. Had we always given him a 
brotherly welcome present conditions 
would be vastly different. What is 
true of the Swede, is true in lesser 
measure of many other nationalities. 
As a matter of fact, the extension of 
the influence of this Church among 
immigrants has been almost entire- 
ly left to the individual dioceses. 
Though occasionally giving a few 
small sums of money—as in the case 
of the Swedish work—the general 
Church has never frankly faced the 
opportunity and the responsibility 
presented by immigration. Is this 
either patriotic or politic? If the work 
of domestic missions really means 
participation with the state in the 
building up of Christian citizenship, 
then a place where the Church might 
help most effectively has been largely 
neglected, for, although here and there 
a diocese has seriously taken up this 
work, the very greatness of the oppor- 
tunity presented is a supreme embar- 
rassment. ! 

Soon and seriously the Church will 
be compelled to consider this matter if 
she is in any sense faithful to the er- 
rand on which she has been sent by 
her Master. 


HINA is passing through a difficult 

period in its evolution. A cer- 

tain amount of reaction from the ex- 

tremes of the rev- 

Unsettled olutionary days 
China 


was inevitable. It 

was not to be ex- 
pected that a people ruled for thou- 
sands of years by centralized imperial- 
ism should at once be able to set up a 
workable republic. The ideal was ad- 
mirable, but its achievement is not yet. 
Yuan Shih-Kai has perhaps followed 
the only practicable course, but the 
result of his action is to make himself 
the autocrat of China. All these 
changes have led to great unrest, and 
in the sections removed from Pekin 
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there is much lawlessnes and violence. 
The notorious bandit, who is called 
“White Wolf,’ has for some time been 
ravaging in Honan. His progress is 
marked with plunder and rapine of the 
most cruel sort. Yet the Government 
seems powerless to reach and subdue 
him. 

No doubt China is making progress 
toward its goal, but it cannot be denied 
that the way at present is one of ex- 
treme difficulty. It is not strange that 
so careful an observer as Bishop 
Graves should say in a recent letter: 
“Matters are still in a very unsettled 
state in China, and violence and crime 
are increasing. In Shanghai itself 
there have been numerous armed 
robberies, and several murders, one 
of them of a foreigner. From this 
you can judge that things are not all 
that we could -wish for. Perhaps the 
Government may be able to settle 
things better in the coming year, but 
everybody out here feels a great deal 
of anxiety. No one knows what the 
summer will bring forth, but so far 
as any one can see matters are get- 
ting worse instead of better and dis- 
order and financial corruption are 
alike increasing.” 


HE Convocation of Eastern Okla- 
homa, which was held at Okmul- 

gee on April 26-28, was more than 
usually interesting 
and _ significant. 
Our small band of 
devoted clergy in 
that missionary district were all pres- 
ent, together with a good representa- 
tion of lay people from the various 
quarters of the district. They seemed 
but a small handful at best; yet, be- 
cause small, Bishop Thurston deter- 
mined that they should have a large 
vision. Therefore he had provided, 
in the midst of three of the convoca- 
tion sessions, for definite conferences 
upon the general life and work of the 
Church. These were conducted by 
recognized leaders from abroad, and 


Widening 
the Horizon 
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developed unusual interest. At one 
morning session an hour was given to 
a conference on Missions, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Dr. Burleson of 
the General Board. In the midst of 
the afternoon session came a confer- 
ence on Social Service, conducted by 
the Rev. Samuel Tyler of Cincinnati, 
who is an officer on the Commission. 
During the second morning a confer- 
ence was held, under the leadership of 
the Rev. Dr. H. P. Nichols of New 
York, chairman of the diocesan Board 
of Religious Education. In addition 
there was also a mass meeting with 
addresses on these subjects. 

All this was in marked contrast to 
the usual diocesan council or convoca- 
tion. It brought before the Church 
folk, and incorporated in the life of 
the diocesan family, the great con- 
cerns of the whole Church. One could 
not but be reminded of an occasion 
when an officer of a General Board, 
who asked the bishop of a certain dio- 
cese to arrange for a brief address 
before his council, received the reply, 
“There is no place in our routine for 
your cause!’”’ We are convinced that 
Bishop Thurston and all others who 
attended this stimulating convocation 
are thankful that its time was not en- 
tirely consumed in the consideration 
of local affairs. Certainly those who 
came from a distance felt repaid for 
the effort by the kind hospitality, the 
earnest response, and the eager desire 
shown by Eastern Oklahoma to take 
its full share, according to _ its 
strength, in the life and work of the 
general Church. 

In this connection it is worthy of 
record that the Convocation passed a 
resolution requesting that the appor- 
tionment of Eastern Oklahoma be in- 
creased by $200. Is there perhaps 
some connection to be traced between 
this fact and the willingness of its 
bishop and clergy to open their hearts 
and their minds to the larger calls of 
the Church? 


JOS 


EW YORK had a surprise on 
Thursday, April 30th, when 300 
Indian cowboys and cowgirls from 


Indi the Wild West 
ndians Show at Madison 

Gc Square Garden 
Broadway were seen march- 


-ing down Broadway. The curious on- 
lookers felt an added shock of surprise 
when told that this procession was on 
its way to church. That an Indian 
could be anything but a heathen bar- 
barian had not entered the mind of 
the average New Yorker. 

Those who followed this unique pro- 
cession saw it turn into the portals of 
Grace Church, that time-honored New 
York parish. The rector, Dr. Slattery, 
assisted by Dr. Melish, of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, con- 
ducted a special service for the bene- 
fit of these Indians, most of whom 
were from Pine Ridge Agency, South 
Dakota, and members of our mission 
there. There was a brief address by 
the rector, and Holy Communion was 
celebrated. The choristers of the 
church sang the music of the service. 
More than thirty of the Indians re- 
ceived the Sacrament. In the course 
of the service the hymn “Rock of 
Ages” was sung by the Indians in the 
Dakota tongue. 

All this was cause for astonishment 
to cosmopolitan New York, but to 
Churchmen familiar with the life and 
work of Bishop Hare and his succes- 
sors it will be only a matter of course. 
The Church has no more faithful 
Christians than are to be found among 
our thousands of Indian communi- 
cants. No doubt they were deeply im- 
pressed and somewhat awed by the 
richness and beauty of Grace Church 
as compared with the little chapels 
on the reservation, but they would 
feel nothing incongruous -in their 
presence there. 


S we go to press word comes of 
the death, at Seattle, of Mrs. 
Rowe, wife of the bishop of Alaska, 


i 
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6 ee work of our hands, estab- 
lish Thou it!” 
How often with careless lips we 
pray, 
But the Lord who sits in the 
heavens will say, 
“Ts the work of your hands so meet 
and fit 
That ye dare to pray?” 


Swiftly we answer, “Lord, make it 
fit, 
This work of our hands, that so 
we may 
Lift up our heads, and dare to 
pray, 
‘The work of our hands establish 
Thou it.’” 


THANKSGIVINGS 


66 E thank Thee’— 

For the good example of 
those faithful priests who during 
the last month have been called to 
their reward. (Pages 393, 429.) 

For the fine response which the 
Church has made to the appeal of 
the missionary treasury. (Page 391.) 

For the sense of responsibility 
and steadfastness evinced by our 
missionaries abroad. (Page 392.) 

For the growing enthusiasm with 
which the children of the Church are 
giving for her world-wide extension. 
(Page 417.) 

For convincing proofs of the 
power of the Gospel and of its pres- 
ent opportunity in China. (Pages 
411-13.) 


INTERCESSIONS 
66 E pray Thee’— 

That the generous heart 
of the Church may be stirred even 
more deeply, and gifts be multiplied 
for the work of her Mission. (Page 
391.) 

That we may early realize and 
better fulfill our obligation to those 
strangers from other lands who 
come to make their homes among 
us. (Page 397.) 
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That all who have authority or 
influence may be guided and con- 
strained by the power of thy Spirit 
to devise those things which make 
for peace between our nation and 
the republic of Mexico. 

To bless the work of the Bishop 
of the Philippine Islands and raise 
up helpers to him. (Page 408.) 

To support and encourage doc- 
tors and nurses in our mission hos- 
pitals, and provide them the tools 
wherewith to labor. (Page 433.) 


PRAYERS 
For Peace 


V. Give peace in our time, O Lord. 
R. For it is thou, Lord, only, that 
makest us dwell in safety. 


LMIGHTY FATHER, who ma- 
kest men to be of one mind in 

an house; Send thy Spirit of wis- 
dom and patience upon those who 
are seeking to establish peace in this 
western hemisphere. Let no un- 
toward circumstance defeat their 
efforts. Restrain the unruly wills of 


“men, disposing all factions toward 


permanent peace, that so the na- 
tions of the new world may set for- 
ward the world’s progress. We ask 
it in Christ’s name. Amen. 


For Immigrants 


GOD, who didst establish the 

ties of blood, and hast set the 
bounds of the nations; Protect and 
cheer those who leave their father- 
land to make new homes in distant 
places. May they find justice, hope 
and help in the land to which they 
go. Save us all from the prejudice 
of race. May we find our common 
language in the worship of the one 
Christ, and be knit together in the 
brotherhood of Him before whom all 
kindreds and people and nations and 
tongues shall bow at the last, Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


GLORIA DEI (OLD SWEDES’) CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 


- JHE CHURCH AND THE SWEDISH- 
AMERICANS 


By the Rev. J. Gottfried Hammarskold, D. D. 


VER since the two Swedish 
ships, Kalmar Nyckel and Fo- 
gel Grip sailed into the Dela- 
ware Bay in 1637, the Swedes 

have continued to land on our shores. 
During the last decade they have come 
at the average rate of 20,000 a year. 
They bring not only a great amount 
of working power and personal pos- 
sessions, which add considerably to 
our material prosperity, but they also 
carry with them treasures of. individ- 
uality, mental capacity, customs and 
ideas, which are the results of train- 
ing, habits and conditions in their na- 
tive land. Many of them have such 
an abundance of ambition, courage 
and self-reliance, that they “dream 


dreams which are stronger than many 
men’s actions.” They represent dif- 
ferent strata of social life, but all of 
them contribute something of what 
they have to give, as agents of an old 
civilization, which has made them 
what they are. That civilization has 
proved to be a very good preparatory 
school for American citizenship, for it 
has given this country many citizens 
who have rendered it great services 
in times of peace and of war. 

Of all states still extant in Europe 
Sweden is the oldest, and its people 
are justly proud of the history and 
traditions of their race. They are, 
therefore, deeply interested in making 
the intellectual and cultural tendencies 
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BISHOP SVEDBERG OF 


SKARA. 


of their fatherland understood and ap- 
preciated on this side of the Atlantic. 
But they are also greatly interested 
in the welfare of this Republic, and 
they have done much to build up and 
maintain’ religious, educational, po- 
litical and benevolent institutions, 
wherever they have settled. These 
characteristics have influenced the 
actions of our foremost Swedish set- 
tlers ever since the first of them 
disembarked on the site of modern 
Wilmington. 

From that time to 1831 the national 
Church of Sweden sent to the Dela- 
ware colony 34 clergymen, all of whom 
were recognized by the Bishop of 
London, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and the Anglican 
clergy in Pennsylvania as lawful min- 
isters of the Church of God, and there- 
fore officially commissioned to minis- 
ter, not only among their countrymen, 
but also to congregations of English 
Churchmen. Bishop Svedberg, of 
Skara, who had jurisdiction over the 
Swedish colony, often reminded his 
clergy to observe carefully what he 
termed “the existing unity with the 
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English Church.” The last clergyman 
officially sent by the Church of Swe- 
den was so impressed by the expressed 
wishes of his superiors that he em- 
ployed six clergymen of our Church 
as his assistants in the great work 
he carried on in and around Phila- 
delphia. One of these assistants, the 
Rev. John Croes, so distinguished him- 
self that he became, in 1815, the first 
bishop of New Jersey. 

As this fellowship and inter-com- 
munion had begun and developed into 
practice without due consideration of 
the fundamental principles involved, 
and without such authority as only 
synodical action can confer, the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1856 deemed it ad- 
visable to appoint a joint committee 
to consider the expediency of such in- 
tercourse with the Church of Sweden. 
The General Conventions of 1859 and 
1862 continued to provide for similar 
committees, but their work did not 
bring any practical results. 
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“He was the last of a long line of mission- 
aries sent by the mother Church in Sweden. 
to give the Bread of Life to her children on 
this distant shore” 


CHURCH, 
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Our First Swedish Missions 


The first real attempt of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church to organize 
a work among Swedish-Americans is 
due to the Rev. Gustaf Unonius, or- 
dained by Bishop 
Kemper in 1845. 
His first charge 
was at Pine Lake, 
Wisconsin. In 1849 
he moved to Chi- 
cago, where he or- 
ganized the Church 
of St. Ansgarius, 
and became its first 
pastor. Then, as 
now, a church 
building was neces- 
sary for successful work, but the pa- 
rishioners were too poor to provide 
the needed funds. Mr. Unonius was 
forced to appeal to others, and the 
celebrated Swedish singer, Jenny 
Lind, responded with a contribution 
of $1,500. She also donated a special- 
ly designed silver chalice, which is 
still used in this, the oldest of all 
Swedish churches in Chicago. 


Mr. Unonius returned to Sweden in 
1858, and the following year the 
Swedish Diet voted to grant him the 
sum of 3,000 crowns as a “recognition 
of his long and useful services to his 
fellow-countrymen in the United 
States of America.” Afterwards the 
King created him a Knight of the 
Royal Order of Wasa. When he died, 
in 1902, at the age of ninety-two, he 
was referred to as one of the most 
active founders of Chicago. 


Before Mr. Unonius returned to his 
native land, he took the precaution to 
place his work under the care of the 
Rey. Henry B. Whipple, afterwards 
the famous bishop of Minnesota. In 
relating his experiences during this 
period the bishop writes, “One of the 
three services which I held every Sun- 
day was for the Swedish congrega- 
tion. In my work for them I became 
deeply attached to the Scandinavian 
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race, for their love of home, their de- 
votion to freedom, and their loyalty 
to Government and to God.” 

After Bishop Whipple’s consecration 
the Rev. Jacob Bredberg, ordained in 
the Church of Sweden, became rector 
of the parish. By recognizing the 
validity of Swedish orders and mani- 
festing his personal interest in the 
welfare of the people, Bishop White- 
house did more than any other bishop 
of this period to further those friendly 
relations of inter-communion between 
Anglican and Swedish churchmen 
which had begun one hundred and fifty 
years earlier at Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia. 

Not contented with the great efforts 
already made, Bishop Whitehouse 
made a journey to Sweden in the win- 
ter of 1865. While there he entered 
into close and personal relations with 
Archbishop Reuterdahl, of Upsala. 
The immediate result was an official 
decree directing the Swedish clergy 
to furnish emigrants to the United 
States with ministerial certificates 
recommending them, when access to 
congregations of their own Church 
is wanting, to the bishops and clergy 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
for such care as may be desired or 
found needful. 

What influence, if any, this decree 
has had on Swedish settlers at Chi- 
cago is not known, but it is a matter 
of record that during the sixty-four 
years St. Ansgarius’s Church has 

continued to be a 
center of relig- 
i ious activities; its 
* clergy have  bap- 
tized 9,122 persons, 
prepared 2,901 
candidates for con- 
firmation, solemn- 
ized 7,372 mar- 
riages and officiat- 
ed at 6,394 funer- 
als. About two- 
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thirds of these ministerial acts have 
been performed during the twenty-six 
years’ incumbency of the present rec- 
tor, the Rev. Herman Lindskog. These 
figures tell their own story, both of 
the people’s appreciation of our min- 
istry and of God’s blessing upon a 
work so plainly allotted to our Church 
by her Divine Head. 


The Present Movement 

In the spring of 1887 the great 
question of Church unity began to at- 
tract the attention of some Swedish 
Christians in Rhode Island. Those 
especially interested consulted Dr. 
David H. Greer, the present Bishop 
of New York, who at that time was 
rector of Grace Church, Providence. 
These conferences led him to inaug- 
urate, in connection with his own par- 
ish, the first Swedish mission in the 
East. The writer of this article was 
appointed the first minister-in-charge. 
From the outset it was clearly under- 
stood by all concerned that organic 
unity between Swedish and American 
churchmen did not mean supplanting, 
but supplementing; not an abandon- 
ment of the inherited faith and usages 
of the Swedish Church, but a securing 

: of what Swe- 
dish Church- 
men in this 
country espe- 
cially needed, 
namely, the 
historic min- 
istry and 
Church gov- 
ernment. 

The people 
manifested a 
deep interest 
in the work, 
and its steady 
growth so 
impressed 
the late Mr. 
H aarsomed 
Brown, of 
Providence, 
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that he offered to build a church for 
the congregation. This beautiful 
church was consecrated on January 9, 
1892, by Bishop Thomas M. Clark, 
who, on that memorable occasion, 
emphasized the principles of unity 
by ordering that Holy Communion 
should be celebrated in accordance 
with the liturgy of the Church of 
Sweden. 

After Dr. Greer had became rector 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 


York, he called the writer of this 
article to take up Swedish work in 
connection with St. Bartholomew’s 
parish. At the first Swedish service, 
held in the parish church Sunday 
evening, April 14, 1889, Bishop Henry 
C. Potter delivered a memorial ad- 
dress on John Ericsson, the inventor 
of the Monitor, whose remains were 
sent to Sweden on the warship Balti- 
more. Within two years the congre- 
gation could move into its present 
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chapel on 127th street. With the as- 
sistance of six divinity students from 
the University of Upsala, who had 
just come over to this country for the 
purpose of entering the ministry of 
our Church, the pastor was able to 
extend the work to other places, and 
when, two years later, he was ap- 
pointed general missionary to Swedes, 
one of the six students became his 
successor. 

Gradually the work has spread out 
to other Swedish settlements in the 
dioceses of Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Chicago, Quincy, 
Minnesota and Duluth. At present 
there are within these dioceses twenty- 
nine Swedish parishes and missions, of 
which fifteen have their own church 
buildings, representing a value of 
about $237,000. 

Since 1887 our Swedish clergy have 
baptized over 20,000 persons. But 
more encouraging than this or any 
other success is the practical result of 
the campaign of education. Fifteen 
years ago it was the exception to find 
Swedish children in any of our Eng- 
lish-speaking Sunday schools and con- 
firmation classes. Today there are 
thousands of them connected with 
these and other branches of our 
parochial activities, both in cities and 
rural districts. Through their chil- 
dren, parents are becoming regular 
communicants of our English-speaking 
churches. This shows how religious 
influence can be brought to bear on 
the one million Swedish-Americans 
who have not yet affiliated with any 
Christian communion in this land. 


A New Feature 


For a long time the Rev. A. R. 
Mansfield, superintendent of the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute, New York, 
has been planning for special work 
among nationalities most numerously 
represented among the sailors, and 
when the new magnificent building 
was opened last fall he organized a 
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Scandinavian department.” The Rev. 
C. J. Ljunggren, for the last fifteen 
years rector of St. Ausgarius’s 
Church, Providence, R. I., was called 
to take up this branch of the Insti- 
tute’s remarkable work. Before com- 
ing to this country Mr. Ljunggren 
had for seven years been in charge of 
a similar work among sailors in Lon- 
don. His previous experience makes 
him especially well qualified for the 
important work entrusted to him since 
the first of last December. 


Sailors of four different nationali- 
ties, 7. e., Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
and Finns, constitute his regular field, 
and it requires considerable tact and 
firmness to carry on a successful work 
among them, for these four nation- 
alities are somewhat jealous of each 
other. The work among them is both 
religious and social in character. It 
includes regular services in the chapel 
at the Institute, social gatherings at 
which various subjects of interest to 
the men are discussed, and extensive 
visiting of sailors in hospitals, pris- 
ons, poorhouses and aboard ships. All 
efforts have been fully appreciated by 
the great number of Scandinavian 
sailors who are to be found in New 
York. The temperance work among 
them has been especially effective. 
Scores of men have given up the 
drinking habit and are living sober 
and decent lives. The Seamen’s 
Church Institute is certainly doing its 
full share of the work needed among . 
the Scandinavian sailors visiting New 
York. 


The Field and Its Present Con- 
dition 

The census of 1910 shows that at 
that time our Swedish population 
numbered 1,364,239 persons. Of these 
665,207 are reported to have been born 
in Sweden and 699,032 in this coun- 
try. These numbers are constantly 


being increased by immigration and 
birth. 
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According to last year’s statistics 
of religious. societies working among 
the Swedes 263,892 of them belong 
to the Lutheran Augustana Synod, 
about 44,500 are independent ‘Mission 
Friends” and Congregationalists, 16,- 
000 are Methodists and 26,000 Bap- 
tists. So far as known, about 25,000 
have affiliated with Swedish and 
English-speaking churches of our own 
communion. It is not known how 
many have joined English-speaking 
congregations of other Christian bod- 
ies, but the number is probably small. 
That only 375,394 out of the total 
number of Swedish-Americans can be 
accounted for as members of some 
Christian church reveals a condition 
which calls for serious consideration 
and earnest work on the part of all 
those who are interested in the moral 
and spiritual development of our 
citizens. 


With few exceptions the immigrated 
Swedes have been baptized and con- 
firmed in the Church of Sweden, which 
may be adequately described as a 
Lutheran Episcopal Church with a 
liturgical form of worship similar to 
our own. The great majority of those 
born in this country have “been graft- 
ed into the body of Christ’s Church” 
by the Sacrament of Baptism, but the 
distressing fact remains that about 
one million of these baptized Swedish- 
Americans have not yet found a spirit- 
ual home in this Christian land. This 
condition is a challenge to American 
Christianity. It is certainly as im- 
portant and Christlike to do some- 
thing that will prevent baptized per- 
sons from degenerating into heath- 
ens as it is to multiply the efforts in 
behalf of non-Christian nations on 
other continents. 

The present condition is mainly due 
to “our unhappy divisions,” which 
“hinder us from godly union and con- 
cord.” In spite of redoubled denom- 
inational vigilance, the situation is 
daily becoming worse. Unified Chris- 
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tian effort all over the land is the only 
adequate remedy. But this remedy is 
not yet ready, and it cannot be applied 
so long as Christian communions re- 
main “disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision” and indifferent to what “the 
Spirit saith unto the churches.” 


If the Church of Sweden had estab- 
lished a missionary jurisdiction among 
her children on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, there would not now be any need 
of our Swedish work. But as long as 
the present condition exists our 
Church ought to do her God-given 
share of the work, which somehow 
must be done. 


Different methods of procedure have 
been urged and discussed by those en- 
gaged in the work. At the suggestion 
of the Rev. J. V. Alfvegren, general 
missionary to Swedes in the north- 
west, the diocesan council of Minne- 
sota passed a unanimous resolution in 
1911 to memoralize the General Con- 
vention to appoint, with the consent 
and authority of the Church of Swe- 
den, a missionary bishop, who should 
have complete jurisdiction over 
Swedish work all over the country. 
Any such action would undoubtedly 
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have a unifying influence and thus 
greatly improve the situation. But 
the most immediate need is an exten- 
sion of the work, and for this more 
men and means are required. ‘The 
unchurched” masses, who constitute 
our field, are not in the habit of sup- 
porting church work, and it takes con- 
siderable time before any new work 
among them can become entirely self- 
supporting. 

At present the Board of Missions 
appropriates $6,190 a year for the 
Swedish work, and even if this sum 
could be doubled, it would not go very 
far towards the building of churches 
and the maintenance of workers. 
Our Swedish missions are doing what 
they can to help themselves, and to aid 
others. In proportion to their income, 
the communicants are as liberal in 
their support of missionary and char- 
itable work as are the Americans. 
Even a ten-fold increase of our present 
resources would still leave them inade- 
quate, if the work is to be extended 
and developed in proportion to exist- 
ing needs. When looked at in detail, 
the work to be done is so complex and 
difficult that it is apt to appall. This 
is one more reason why it should re- 
ceive more careful consideration than 
it has in the past. 


The Aim 


As has already been indicated, the 
aim of our work is not to make con- 
-verts, but to minister to those Swedes 
who are not cared for by other com- 
munions, and to bring about that unity 
between Anglican and Swedish 
Churchmen for which our Saviour so 
earnestly prayed. Looked at in the 
light of past events and present condi- 
tions, this aim is worthy of our best 
efforts. ‘The reunion of Christendom 
is likely at last to become a practical 
aim. Probably it would be a greater 
service to humanity, on philosophical 
as well as on religious grounds, to con- 
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tribute the smallest unit towards this 
consummation than to construct the 
most perfect demonstration of the free 
personality of man.” If this state- 
ment by Goldwin Smith was true half 
a century ago, it is certainly true to- 
day, and our Swedish clergy are doing 
what they can to make their people 
see it. 


Practical Suggestions 


A great deal of the work so urgently 
needed can be done by our regular 
American parishes and their staff of 
workers. In a number of places there 
are exceptional opportunities for or- 
ganizing parochial missions and Swed- 
ish Sunday Schools. Lay-readers could 
be found to conduct services, brother- 
hood men could do some of the visit- 
ing, and members of Girls’ Friendly 
Societies might be induced to do some- 
thing for their Swedish sisters, es- 
pecially those who are separated from 
their relatives and friends. Communi- 
cants employing Swedish help and 
workingmen can urge them to attend 
services somewhere, and thus help 
them to form the habit of going to 
church regularly. Prayer books and 
hymnals in the Swedish language can 
be distributed among those who desire 


- to become familiar with the worship 


of our Church. Any rector can invite 

our two general missionaries to 

Swedes (the writer of this article and 

the Rev. J. V. Alfvegren, Minneapolis, 

Minn.) to conduct missions and occa- 

sional services. All this can be done 

in hundreds of places without mate-. 
rially increasing the parochial ex- 

penses. 

By doing this kind of work more 
extensively than at present, we will 
not only help to care for souls, where 
such care is greatly needed, but also 
render effectual aid in the process of 
welding our heterogeneous population 
into a real American nation, with a 
common standard of morality, civili- 
zation and religion. 


OUR WORKERS IN MEXICO 


The following vivid statement of occurrences in Mexico. was written by 
Bishop Aves on his journey north from Manzanillo to California. 


Guadalajara Tuesday morning, 

April 21, 1914, with the purpose 
of proceeding to Toluca, where we 
were to have held our convocation. On 
my arrival I was asked to meet with 
some twenty-five men representing 
American missions in Mexico. After 
a short discussion of the situation it 
was decided that the women should 
be gotten out of the country as soon 
as possible; that all personal work of 
Americans with the natives should 
cease, because of the danger that such 
association might bring upon the 
Mexicans; that in the event of inter- 
national hostilities all should retire 
from the country as soon as possible. 
At 11:40 a. m. Tuesday, word was re- 
ceived that American marines had 
been landed at Vera Cruz, and that 
war was on. I wired Miss Peters at 
Guadalajara to prepare to leave the 
country, and to Mrs. Aves to lay in a 
stock of provisions and await my re- 
turn. I advised Miss McKnight to 
close the Hooker School at once and 
prepare to leave. I also sent advice 
to Deaconess Affleck and Miss Whit- 
taker to do the same. Archdeacon 
Mellen assisted in getting all the girls 
of the school to their homes or places 
of safety with friends in the city. I 
told the men that I thought it would 
be wise to leave the country. Mr. 
Watson expressed his preference to 
remain and Mr. Green did the same. 
Mr. Burleson declared that his duties 
at Christ Church, Mexico City, re- 
quired him to stay. Archdeacon Mel- 
len was doubtful whether he would 
stay or go. Mr. Tracy decided to 
return with me to Guadalajara and be 
guided by circumstances either to con- 
tinue or close the school. My own 
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purpose was to place myself under the 
protection of the British consul (our 
American consuls had been ordered 
out) and remain to guard our prop- 
erty interests if possible. Tuesday 
night, Wednesday and Thursday the 
city was wrought up to a high pitch 
of excitement by reports of events at 
Vera Cruz (including the “slaughter 
of women and children by the Yankee 
marines’), which expressed itself in 
demonstrations by yelling crowds who 
broke the windows of all American 
places of business, crying “Kill the 
Gringos! Death to the Yankees!” 

On Wednesday the arms and ammu- 
nition stored at the American Em- 
bassy for the use of Americans in the 
event of danger from mob violence, 
were taken by the government and all 
Americans and their homes were 
searched for arms. On Tuesday night 
a refugee train was allowed to run to 
Vera Cruz, and on it Deaconess Af- 
fleck got out. On Wednesday and 
Thursday three more crowded trains 
left for Vera Cruz. Miss McKnight 
took refuge with Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Lewis, and probably got out with 
them.* Miss Whittaker intended to 
remain with her grandmother, a Mex- 
ican. 

On Thursday night Mr. Tracy and 
I started for Guadalajara. We were 
the only Americans on board. When 
we reached Tula about 10 p. m. a 
howling mob surrounded the train and 
demanded that the “Gringos” be given 
up to them before they would allow the 
train to proceed. We were in the Pull- 
man and the mob failed to make an 
entrance. Then they demanded that 
we should be given up or they would 


*Miss McKnight has since arrived at San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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detach the coach. There were several 
Spaniards on board, and there was 
fear for them also. After twenty-five 
minutes a Cuban gentleman announced 
to the crowd that the only foreigners 
on board were two padres, and that 
they certainly did not wish to molest 
them. We finally started. Then sev- 
eral men on board declared that we 
(Tracy and I) should be made to 
prove our loyalty to Mexico by singing 
the national anthem. We remained 
perfectly quiet under their threats. 
After a while an old gentleman sug- 
gested that perhaps we could not sing 
the anthem, but that if we bared our 
heads while others sang it would suf- 
fice. This was done, and we, with 
" every one else, took off our hats. There 
seemed to be mobs at every station. 
It was not a restful night. 

In the morning a party of men came 
to me and asked if I were a French- 
man or Italian. I replied that I was 
an American. They told me that I 
would be killed if I returned to Guad- 
alajara. 

“Very well,” I replied, “then there 
will be one less American—but there 
are plenty more.” 

“Are you a Catholic?” they asked. 

I replied: “I believe in and belong 
to One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” HS 

That satisfied them. When we 
reached Guadalajara the station and 
streets were a jam of people. I was 
told at once that the Governor had or- 
dered all Americans to leave and that 
all were leaving under the leadership 
of the American consul, who had been 
ordered out. I found the British con- 
sul and begged him to let me remain 
under his protection, telling him that 
I must remain to protect our prop- 
erty. He declared that it was impos- 
sible; that the governor had told him 
that he (the British consul) could not 
protect American subjects, and that if 
any American citizen were found after 
three days he would be treated as a 
spy. He told me that the American 
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consul had turned over to him all 
American interests and that he would 
do all possible to care for property of 
Americans. Mr. Tracy and I had pre- 
viously listed the school and church 
effects with the American consul, as 
well as our own personal effects, and 
these were turned over by the Amer- 
ican consul to the British consul. The 
British consul assured me that there 
was but one thing to do—get out— 
and get out on the train due to leave 
in half an hour, for it might be the 
last one for the coast. 

I found Mrs. Aves, Miss Peters and 
Henry in the crowd ready to leave. 
All Americans were there. The Amer- 
ican consul told me: “It is not a ques- 
tion of what we want to do; we are 
ordered out, and we must go.” I was 
the last one to get on board. 

St. Andrew’s School was left in 
charge of Mr. Juan Novello Ruiz, a 
teacher, the Rev. M. Camara, and Mr. 
Gomez, a teacher and lay reader, who 
was to have been ordained deacon May 
9. It was thought best to keep the 
boys at the school until the turmoil 
of excitement might subside and they 
could return with safety (the fear 
was that they might be taken for the 
army) to their homes. 

Our party of refugee Americans 
left Guadalajara for Manzanillo at 
about ten Friday morning. There were 
all told 259. When we had started 
officers came through making a search 
for arms. They found many. At Sa- 
gada a mob stoned the train, but no 
one was badly hurt. At Colima at 
1:30 a. m. the British consul met us 
and secured a guard for us there un- 
til mornirg, when we proceeded to 
Manzanillo. Here we found the peo- 
ple ugly but not violent. They had 
burned the flag of the American con- 
sulate and jeeringly showed us the 
singed tatters. They would do noth- 
ing for us. After a wait of six hours 
and a “gift” to the Jefe Municipal of 
$400 we got possession of our trunks. 

By a good providence there was in — 
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the bay a German tramp steamer of 
3,000 tons, the Maris, with 300 Chi- 
nese immigrants on board, who were 
not permitted to land and were about 
to be returned to China. Here we 
found refuge, and soon after sundown 
of Saturday, April 25, we set sail for 
San Diego, Cal., glad to share with 
our celestial shipmates their rice and 
sago. 

Water and provisions are running 
short. The authorities at Manzanillo 
would give the ship no water for the 
“Gringos.” But all seem happy. 


q 


The Rev. Allan L. Burleson, who is in 
charge of Christ Church, Mexico City, writes 
as follows in a private letter, dated May 12th. 


HAVE a chance to send out a let- 
ter and take advantage of it. We 
get a little mail occasionally when they 
take a notion to bring a bag or two 
across from the pile which is lying 
out in the rain the other side of the 
gap in the railroad near Vera Cruz. 
They tell you at the office here that 
they are sending out foreign mail via 
Puerto Mexico, but it is doubtful if 
U.S. mail goes, I think. 

There is no change in the situation 
here. Everything is absolutely quiet. 
As you already know every one is gone 
from Guadalajara. The most valuable 
of the goods from both the school and 
Bishop’s house have been taken to pri- 
vate houses, the safe from the Bish- 
op’s is at the British Consul’s, Rev. 
Mr. Camara is living in the school 
building and Mr. Gomez, a divinity 
student, in the Bishop’s house. 

Miss McKnight, as you probably 
know, was safely put on an American 
transport last week. Green is in 
Puebla, all right, I suppose. Watson, 
Mellen and I are here. Mellen is liv- 
ing all alone at the Hooker School, 
Watson in his house, and I in my 
regular place. 

You may not know that we are go- 
ing right on with the putting in of the 
foundations for the completion of the 
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building at the Hooker School. We 
are getting what would before have 
cost us $3,000 gold, done now for less 
than $2,000 gold. I was out there yes- 
terday and there were fifty-five men 
at work. Men are crazy to get work, 
and come and beg to be taken on, as 
their families are starving. The 
prices for what we are doing are even 
less than in normal times, saying 
nothing about our getting over three 
pesos for one dollar. So, owing to 
Mellen’s sound judgment and ability, 
with the Bishop’s consent, we are 
seizing the golden opportunity. We 
shall put up the wall, when the Board 
consents, and save big money there. 
We three are the only English- 
speaking clergymen left in the city, 
as all the others have been ordered out 
by their Boards. I am glad we can 


’ say that we stood by. So far no rea- 


son has appeared why we men should 
leave. But I am more than glad that 
the others have gone, for we can make 
our way out without having the care 
of women if the need comes that we 
should. But everything here is as 
peaceful as can be, and no one even 
growls at us as we go about. There 
are still a good many Americans here, 
and very few of the English have left. 
We had a congregation of seventy- 
seven last Sunday morning and ten at 
night; the guild held its annual meet- 
ing and elected officers, and I had two : 
weddings last week, both Americans. 

I stopped in a pulque saloon a little 
while ago, to get out of a sudden 
shower. The proprietor gave me a 
chair, insisted on giving me a cigar, 
and he and the customers were as 
smiling and friendly as possible; shook 
hands when I left and invited me to 
come again. In fact, all the lower 
class seem to go out of their way to be 
friendly to an American. It was not 
so two weeks ago. And I hear on all 
sides that the peons will make no at- 
tempt at opposition if the Americans 
come in. What the government might 
do is another matter. 


THE STILL-UNFINISHED ST. JAMES’S SCHOOL 


A BEACON ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 
THE NEW ST. JAMES’S SCHOOL AT BESAO 


By Bishop Brent 


Mrs. Anne Hargreaves, who has been for more than seven years engaged 
in the work among the Igorots of the Philippine mountains, had her furlough 
last year. During her stay in this country she made many friends whose in- 
terest in her work made possible the erection of the new school which Bishop 


Brent has just visited. 


CAME over from Sagada yester- 
day, March 24. The Presidente 
of the town rode out several 
miles to meet me, and some three 

hundred people of assorted ages were 
waiting for my arrival, a couple of 
miles from the school. The consigales 
made little speeches to me as I greeted 
them. Three men, with pine branches 
decorated with the wild roses and pink 
and white azaleas which grow in these 
mountains in profusion, formed them- 
selves into a body guard as we started 
along the trail. The Igorots made a 
crude sort of music with gongs, which 
took the place of the American brass 
band. Of course Mrs. Hargreaves rode 
out on her pony, with all the children 
with her. The little girls are very 
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winsome, and looked attractive in 
their blue waists and short skirts of 
many-colored home-woven cloth. The 
boys wore khaki coats, with red G 
strings! Occasionally there would be 
a woman in Filipino dress. 

The day was cloudless, and the 
mountains were bathed in a beauty 
which you have to see in order to 
know. The trail winds high up 
through steep cafions overlooking vil- 
lages in the midst of green rice ter- 
races. The new house faces towards 
the west, looking down a series of 
creases in the mountains far below to- 
wards the coast. Here and there you 
can see the white line of rocks which 
tells of the head waters of ariver. The 
school is of wood, built strongly on 


BISHOP BRENT IN THE DOOR OF THE OLD BUILDING, SPEAKING TO A COMPANY 
OF IGOROTS 


stone piers to resist the two things 
that threaten us here; tempests from 
on high, and dry rot and white ants 
from beneath, wherever wood touches 
the ground. It is of two stories, 
shingled, with dormer windows above. 
The central room is open to the roof, 
which makes the building airy. The 
interior is suitably arranged, and we 
have a school which will be substantial 
and fitted for its purpose for a long 
time. Just below the school is the 
crowded house which Mrs. Hargreaves 
has used for a year while the perma- 
nent building was being constructed. 
It was formerly a church, but was re- 
moved and rebuilt for her. Last even- 
ing we had evensong here. The place 
was crowded to the last corner, with a 
great many people outside. 

When I arrived I stood on the steps 
and talked to the people, explaining 
our life and work. Sunday, in Bon- 
tok, a man with an evil spirit came 
from a place five miles away, asking 
for baptism, that he might be made 


free. I baptized him, and he went 
away joyous and free. I told the peo- 
ple about this. They are all afraid 
of evil spirits, and it impressed them. 
The result was a number of baptisms 
this morning. 

The people made the day a fiesta. 
They danced all the afternoon to the 
music of the ganza, or gong, and the 
tom toms. Their dances are more of 
the cotillion than the rag type. The 
men join hands in line, and then the 
women, slowly moving in a circle, with 
one or two dancing in the centre. They 
posture a good deal and sway too and 
fro, all the time singing a curious 
chantlike song. Sometimes as many 
as fifty were dancing at a time. The 
children were at sports—the see saw 
and swing, volley ball, and two games 
of base ball, all of them as merry as 
the merriest. At 5:30 I had evensong, 
which the people sang. Then they all 
came to me, one by one, for individual 
blessing. Mrs. Hargreaves and I took 
our supper with the floor of the room 
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packed with tired little brown girls 
rolled up in blankets. 

This morning our little world was 
up with the dawn. Everyone rises 
early in this country. In our missions 
everywhere no one is expected to be in 
bed after six. Mr. Staunton had to 
ride over from Sagada after the 


Eucharist there. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson came a little ahead. It is 
probably five miles or so. First, Mr. 


Staunton held baptism, and a num- 
ber of adults and children were re- 
ceived into Christ’s flock; then I took 
the Eucharist, and afterwards con- 
firmed seventy-eight men, women and 
children. It was all tremendously im- 
pressive and real. The advance in in- 
telligence regarding the Christian 
Church has been very marked. Mrs. 
Hargreaves has worked faithfully and 
smoothly, winning everyone’s respect. 
I know of no woman—or man for that 
matter—who succeeds better in gain- 


ing the confidence of the natives. She 
is perfectly well and contented. 
SUMMER CONFERENCE OF 
CHURCH WORKERS IN 
THESECOND PROVINCE, 
JUNE 8-13 
HOSE in charge of the ar- 


rangements for the Summer 

Conference for Church 

Workers of the Second Prov- 
ince have shown themselves willing to 
make an adventure in the time of the 
Conference this year, June 8-13. Re- 
ligious workers usually gather for 
their conferences during the months 
of July and August, and no doubt with 
good reason. There are considera- 
tions, however, that suggest them- 
selves for gathering the Church Work- 
ers of the Second Province for con- 
ference in early June. 


Since the Conference this year will 
be held at New York on Cathedral 


Heights, New York’s weather condi- 
tions demand serious consideration. 
There are weeks of charming weather 
in New York in the summer time. 
Usually those weeks are from the 
middle of May to the middle of June. 
Evidently the committee on arrange- 
ments has studied New York’s weather 
conditions to good purpose. They have 
planned the Conference to cover that 
period when New York generally 
counts upon fine weather. 

For thousands of Church Workers 
vacations begin soon after the middle 
of June. To avoid cutting in on va- 
cations that may be planned for places 
far from New York, the managers 
have placed the Conference in early 
June, 

The managers of the Conference 
evidently have not overlooked the fact 
that there are other conferences of 
religious workers that are deservedly 
well established. To avoid a conflict 
with the dates of these conferences 
and at the same time provide an at- 
tractive date for a Conference that is 
already proved of special value to the 
workers of the Second Province shows 
the spirit of cooperation and co-ordi- 
nation in the interests of the whole 
Kingdom of God. : 

All interested in the Conference will 
be glad to learn that among other ex- 
perienced leaders Bishop Lloyd, presi- 
dent of the Board of Missions; Miss 
Grace Lindley, Associate Secretary, 
and Miss Emily Tillotson, Educational 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
will lead in conferences on Missions; 
Rev. William E. Gardner, General Sec- 
retary of the General Board of Re- 
ligious Education, and Rev. Lester 
Bradner, Ph. D., will conduct confer- 
ences on phases of Religious Educa- 
tion; Bishop Lines of Newark, Pro- 
fessor Vida D. Scudder and Rev. F. M. 
Crouch, Field Secretary of the Social 
Service Commission, will speak and 
hold conferences on important depart- 
ments of the Church’s work along lines 
of Social Service. 


= 1 


center of learning. 


ALONG A CANAL IN CHINA 


AN OUTSTANDING OUTSTATION 
By Louise S. Hammond 


This and the article which follows are concrete instances of the inquiring 
spirit of modern China and its willingness to listen to the Christian message. 
This story of the achievement of an untrained catechist working alone in a 
Chinese village is convincing proof both of the power of the Gospel and of its 


present opportunity in China. 


AH-Z-JAU, near Wusih, in the 
district of Shanghai, is a re- 
markable place. To the Chi- 
nese it is notable as being a 

Its name means 
the “Eight Scholar Bridge.” In China 
even a single scholar is claimed with 
pride by a whole community, but to 
find eight scholars in one small village 
is indeed cause for wonder. It is 
quite needless to ask at what time 
these fabled gentlemen inhabited the 
great cluster of houses around the 
bridge. They have given an endur- 
ing reputation for learning to the 
whole town and—it is to be hoped— 
the spirit of wisdom to their descen- 
dants. Pah-z-jau is remarkable also 
in our mission as showing the con- 
quest of a whole village by an un- 
trained catechist after one year of 
consecrated work. And Pah-z-jau is 
remarkable to me as being the first 
outstation of any kind which I have 
seen. 

I first heard of Pah-z-jau shortly 
after my arrival in Wusih, when I 
was told of a village which was fitting 
up a new chapel and church-house to 


accommodate the many inquirers en- 
listed by the native worker during his 
twelve months’ residence. As Mr. Zi 
was a widower no Christian work had 
been done among the women, and the 
new house was looked forward to as 
providing the opportunity for visits 
from foreign and Chinese women 
workers. One hundred dollars had 
been given by the Mission for renting 
the house and one hundred had beén 
raised by the interested non-Chris- 
tians for alterations and needed 
church furniture. 

It was then, too, that I heard Mr. 
Zi’s story. He had been a successful 
silversmith by trade, and a hardened 
opium-smoker. He became interested 
in the Gospel in one of the preaching 
halls and upon his conversion deter- 
mined to give up the tyrannous drug. 
His faith was great, and he now takes © 
an earnest pleasure in testifying that 
he was cured by the grace of God and 
the help of our Church hospital. Un- 
fortunately, the opium habit had al- 
ready undermined his health, and Dr. 
Lee could not promise him a long 
enough period of service to pay for 
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his spending two years at the Cate- 
chist Training School. Disappointed 
in this, he nevertheless resolved to 
work as an untrained catechist, giving 
to other people the truths he had 
learned by private study in his prepa- 
ration for baptism. He accepted a 
salary which was scarcely more than 
half what he had been earning as 
foreman in a silversmith’s shop, and 
was sent to Pah-z-jau, where there 
were only two Christian men. In less 
than a year he had attracted all of 
the principal men of the town, who 
were now ready to enroll themselves 
as active inquirers into Christianity. 

When the time came for opening the 
new chapel I was allowed to go on the 
boat with Mr. and Mrs. Mosher and 
the Chinese bible-women. Another 
boat brought the Chinese clergy, cate- 
chist and delegates from the other out- 
stations of Wusih. It was quite sur- 
prising to me that the only way of 
reaching an ordinary country village 
was by boat through a network of 
canals. It was equally surprising to 
find that the picturesque bridges 
which made us lower 
our picturesque sails 
every now and again, 
were not connecting 
proper roads at all; but 
the merest footpaths, 
or “short cuts,” as they 
would seem to. us, 
across the fields. The 
scenery was quite love- 
ly with its subdued col- 
oring, its reflected 
rushes and willows and 
its steep little purple 
mountains scattered 
upon the plain. We 
passed many other 
houseboats whose row- 
ers looked curiously at 
the “foreigners” on 
ours. But the recep- 
tion we met at Pah-z- 
jau was more than we 
had expected. 


Mr. Zi, the wn- 
trained cate- 
ohist 
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The new church-house overhangs 
the water’s edge and we moored our 
boat just under the inviting sign of 
the “Holy Catholic Church.” As we 
landed we found that the stone steps 
and the narrow street were packed to 
full capacity with the inhabitants of 
the scholarly village who wished to 
catch their first glimpse of the for- 
eign ladies. It is not on record that 
any woman from the outer world had 
ever set foot in the village before. 
The crowd was very respectful, and 
made room for us to pass under the 
large Chinese and American flags bor- 
rowed for the occasion. Inside the 
chapel was elaborately decorated for 
our coming. The richest man of the 
village had sent over his own baby- 
organ. Paper flowers hung in fes- 
toons on all sides, alternating with 
Japanese paper flags of all the nations 
of the earth. There were also many 
silk hangings and a lattice-work rood- 
screen made of long strips of silk 
caught together in symmetrical de- 
signs. I was relieved to hear that the 
thrifty Chinese afterwards iron the 
wrinkles out of the silk and make it 
up into garments. 

When we had seen the chapel, Mrs. 
Mosher, the three bible-women and I 
were escorted through the streets to 
a very large house indeed, through 
whose many winding passageways the 
crowd followed us. We never saw our 
hostess, but we five sat down to a 
splendid Chinese meal in the presence 
of one hundred and forty-three stand- 
ing witnesses—men, women and chil- 
dren. After lunch we gave oppor- 
tunity to the bolder among the women 
to touch our clothing and admire our 
gloves, before we escaped to the shel- 
ter of the chapel and the house-boat. 


On that visit Mr. Mosher held two 
meetings for the men of the village, 
because the size of the chapel would 
not permit him to address them all at 
once. He spoke to them, rather dis- 
couragingly it seemed to me, of the 
seriousness of the step they wished to 
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take in becoming Christians, and of 
the sacrifices it involved. He has sys- 
tematically resisted any popular move- 
ment toward the Church, which might 
come from curiosity or some meaner 
motive, and carry with it no promise 
of lasting discipleship. But the men 
of Pah-z-jau, through Mr. Zi’s teach- 
ing, seem to have gained a sincere 
interest in the message of the King- 
dom of God, and instead of drawing 
back at Mr. Mosher’s warning they 
were heard to commend him for put- 
ting so much “heart” into his words. 

The women’s meeting was held in 
the evening. Mrs. Mosher and I were 
advised not to attend, because our 
presence could only distract the as- 
sembly into inept questionings. As 
we went to bed in the house-boat we 
heard the bible-women’s convincing 
voices preaching in* the 
chapel almost over our 
heads. We learned the 
next day that the women 
followed them to _ the 
Chinese house where they 
spent the night, and kept 
them up till twelve o’clock 
with questions about the 
Gospel. 


After the Communion 
Service the _ following 
morning we all went out 
through the rain to visit 
the house of the two 


farmers who were the 
original Christians of 
Pah-z-jau, in order to 


show the people that the 
Church has more esteem 
for an old confirmed 
Christian than for the 
most promising inquirer. 

Before we returned to 
Wusih, one hundred and 
fifty men had given in 
their names as wishing 
to become catechumens. 
This included all the lead- 
ing citizens of the town. 
As yet, after several 
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months, Mr. Mosher has admitted 
only eighty-seven of them, after care- 
ful examination, but there is no loss 
of enthusiasm in the town. On the 
other hand, the men of Pah-z-jau de- 
vise very interesting problems to pro- 
pound to Mr. Mosher on his periodic 
visits. They have asked him to form 
some sort of co-operative guild by 
which those who are interested in 
Christianity may stand by each other 
in the case of weddings or funerals. 
In so far as this shows a spirit of 
fellowship it is of course to be en- 
couraged, but Mr. Mosher insists on 
its remaining optional with the in- 
dividual, that 

there may be 

no material con- 

dition demanded 

for church mem- 


“HOLY CATHOLIC 


CHURCH” 
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bership. Another curious problem is 
that brought forward by an earnest 
Chinese who wishes to find some 
Christian way of honoring the sixtieth 
birthday of his mother, who died a 
heathen several years ago. And 
finally, the men of Pah-z-jau, on their 
own initiative, have pledged five hun- 
dred dollars towards erecting a per- 
manent church building, if the Mis- 
sion will provide an equal sum. 

It is true that we may not expect 


to find such a profitable field of work 


in every Chinese town. It is cer- 
tainly an unusual achievement for one 
man to bring one hundred and fifty 
men at once to declare their personal 
desire for Christianity. But the very 
fact that Pah-z-jau, with all its in- 
herent culture, has been willing to 
listen to the words of an untutored 
silversmith is evidence enough of the 
power of a simple, loving, prayerful 
life. 


THE CHURCH REACHES AN ANCIENT TOWN 
By the Reverend F. E. Lund 


HONG CHEN is an ancient 
town near Wuhu. People there 
have been asking us to send 
them a Christian teacher. In 

company with Rev. Li Mo Yuen, I re- 
cently made a visit to look over the 
ground. Everywhere in the country 
districts on our overland journey we 
were received with marked courtesy. 
Three miles from Chong Chen we were 
met by a bodyguard, twelve in num- 
ber, and two trumpeters. A military 
salute was given and three shots were 
fired in our honor. Following our es- 
cort and a new quota of representa- 
tives, carrying lanterns, torches and 
flags, we soon reached our destination. 
Entering Chong Chen we received a 
welcome by means of the everlasting 
firecrackers in a way that beats all 
records. The whole town was astir. 
As I passed through the gate a large 
envelope was pushed into my chair 
containing the names of one hundred 
men ready to be instructed in the doc- 
trine of the Church. It was signed by 
ten members of the literati. Sixty or 
seventy names were added to these be- 
fore we left. We were taken to the 
residence of an influential family and 
welcomed by a number of gentlemen, 
among them the mayor of the town, 


‘who acted as spokesman. He was cer- 


tainly a great scholar and I was told 


that he had read through the whole 
Bible. 

All the scrolls that decorated the 
walls in our honor were written by 
him. Over the entrance was a quota- 
tion from the Bible: ‘The Kingdom 
of God is come-nigh unto you.” On 
the right side: “Are your hearts set 
on righteousness, O ye people; are ye 
praying for the power of the Holy 
Ghost?” And on the left: “If ye de- 
sire freedom and equality expel the 
darkness and convert your supersti- 
tious hearts.” Others had reference 
to the need of the people and called 
upon the shepherds to feed the flock. 
They were all most appropriate and 
the decorations were extensive. There 
were probably five hundred people 
present when the mayor delivered his 
eloquent speech of welcome. The 
evening closed with a feast at which 
some twenty guests were present. 

On the second day there was a large 
meeting in the ancestral hall attended 
by at least twelve hundred people. A 
regular programme had been drawn 
up and plastered on the wall. The 
mayor spoke first, emphasizing 
China’s need of a religion that could 
Save men from sin, superstition and 
corruption. 

Then I spoke and explained the aim 
of the Church. Incidentally I suggest- 
edcompulsory education for both boys 
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and girls as a means of approaching 
the tsi-yu-ping-teng (freedom and 
equality) ideal. I held that such uni- 
versal education would not have the 
desired effect unless it was Christian. 
This part they received with hearty 
approval. Mr. Li preached a splendid 
gospel sermon and so did Mr. Chen. 
At the close a merchant gave an earn- 
est exhortation, calling upon one and 
all to turn to the great teacher, Jesus, 
for life and salvation; to embrace the 
true doctrine of the Church as the only 
means of enlightenment. 

In the evening we spoke to a con- 
gregation composed of those who had 
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‘declared themselves willing to join the 


Church. The next day we held another 
meeting which closed with the writing 
of three propositions on the black- 
board. The first laid down the rule 
that there must be no strife among 
them. Second, they should bear the 
expenses involved in case we were to 
send them a catechist. Third, one of 
their temples or ancestral halls should 
be placed at our disposal. They were 
ready enough to give us an answer in 
the affirmative at once, but we pre- 
ferred that they should come together 
and talk the matter over and answer 
by letter. 


A SERMON ON MOVING PICTURES 
By the Reverend ‘f. Armistead Welbourne 


ECENTLY we had “Quo Vadis” 
given in moving pictures at the 
Tokyo Imperial Theatre for several 
nights. All of us were much im- 
pressed with it as a missionary 
agency. People at home would doubt- 
less look at it as a wonderful film 
of a famous book, but a missionary 
thinks at once of its probable effect on 
the Japanese. The explanations in 
Japanese were most sympathetically 
given, and the whole thing was not 
so much a “show” as a reverent dra- 
matic illustration of what Christian- 
ity truly is. I recognized in the 
crowded theatre members of noble 
families, rich merchants, people of 
the court, none of whom under any 
consideration could be brought to go 
to church. 

In contrast to the profligacy of 
heathen Rome, they saw vividly por- 
trayed St. Peter preaching in the cat- 
acombs, or some similar place, and 
such a benevolent old man he was. As 
it was explained, that old man could 
not be telling a lie when he told of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of Jesus, 
the Christ. There was the conversion 


of the young nobleman, his baptism 
and open espousal of the Christian 
cause. We saw the love of the Chris- 
tians, their forgiveness of their ene- 
mies and their patience under perse- 
cution, their brave meeting of a cruel 
death with prayers and hymns, their 
certain faith in a life after death. 

The effect of all this upon the audi- 
ence who both saw and heard it 
would be difficult to estimate. Even 
the unthinking and careless would be 
impressed when they saw the Chris- 
tians given to the lions or burned at 
the stake. While men may not be led 
to faith by such a representation— 
though, indeed, they might be—it 
would help to remove much prejudice 
and be a tremendous advertisement 
for Christianity. We had just had 
our autumn evangelistic meetings, and 
after much effort got a few people into 
the church to hear special preachers, | 
while here men paid good prices to see 
what was really a wonderful pictorial 
sermon. Mr. Walke said it did more 
good than he could by preaching for 
twenty years, and I am not sure but 
he is right. 


THE NEW CHINA FUND 


NOTHER gratifying evidence 
of the increased interest in 
the Mission of the Church to 
non-Christian lands has come 

from the diocese of Minnesota. Dur- 
ing the Lenten season eight mission 
study classes have been meeting in 
Faribault. A united meeting was held 
at the close of the sessions to make a 
thank offering for the New China 
Fund. At this service $357.50 was 
contributed for this purpose, but far 
better even than this notable offering 
the members pledged themselves to a 
continuation of study, prayer and giv- 
ing for the missionary enterprises of 
the Church. 

Accompanying their offering, the 
members of these classes, both men 
and women, sent in a joint letter, in- 
dividually signed, to the President of 
the Board of Missions. We quote the 
following from it: 

“Our offering is of course insig- 
nificant, when we consider the great 
and pressing need, but we feel that 
perhaps you will value this expression 
of our feeling for and loyalty to the 
supreme work of the Church. . . 
In this great crisis that confronts the 
Church of God in this land—whether 
she will prove worthy of her share in 
the great commission to preach the 
Gospel in every land—we want you to 
know that there are thousands of lay- 
men and laywomen everywhere that 
are only waiting and wanting to be 
shown how to do His Holy Will, and 
to do their little but their level best 
to carry on His Holy Work. We are 
only a small company, and far afield, 
but we know that we are part of a 
great army, ready for the field.” 


MONG the developments of the 
work proposed under the New 
China Fund is Trinity parish in the 
city of Wuchang. It is the aim to 
make this parish self-supporting from 
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the start, as it has among its members 
a number of young men who are in 
good positions. They are at present 
raising two-thirds of the salary of the 
Chinese priest, and are aiming to pay 
the whole, and manage the institu- 
tional work (i.e. the schools) as well. 
Land has been purchased for this en- 
couraging work, and schools and serv- 
ices are conducted in native buildings 
on the property. A friend in New 
York who has already contributed 
$1250.00 toward the erection of a 
church has promised an additional 
$1000.00. This will make possible the 
erection of three sections or bays to 
the church. These sections—46 feet 
by 42 feet—include the church and a 
roomy and lofty basement beneath 
where the schools will be located. It 
is planned to build four sections of the 
church as soon as possible; $750.00 is 
still required to build the remaining 
section and make possible the erection 
of a building that will be large enough 
for present needs. It can be extended 
later in accordance with plans already 
drawn up. A further gift of $500.00 
this past month will be sufficient to 
build the residence for the native 
priest. 


HE donor of $5000.00 for St. 

Mark’s Memorial School in 

Wusih has recently sent in a further 
gift of $2000.00 for its equipment. 


ROM a friend in England, comes 
a request for ten more copies of 
pamphlet No. 202, “New China and 
the Church,” with the statement, “If 
you can send me these I can make 
good use of them.” From the same 
friend comes a request that a copy be 
sent to each of the thirty-two relig- 
ious communities in England, in order 
that they may remember in prayer the 
needs of the American Church in 
China. 


PAY YOUR OWN APPROPRIATIONS! 
A LENT EXPERIMENT 


This and the following article furnish conspicuous instances of organized 
and effective effort in behalf of the Lenten Off ering. 


OME time before Lent, in St. 
Paul’s Church School, Jeffer- 
sonville, diocese of Indian- 
apolis, one of the teachers 

came to the rector with the sugges- 
tion that a chart of some kind be used 
this year to record the offering of the 
school from week to week, as it was 
gathered for the mission work of the 
Church. As a result of this sugges- 
tion the following scheme was evolved 
which worked so beautifully that the 
rector is desirous of passing the idea 
along for use by others next Lent. 
In determining upon a plan the rec- 
tor felt that something more than the 
mere recording of the offering was 
necessary in order that any real good 
might be accomplished; the mission 
of the Church must be emphasized. 
Therefore he decided to introduce the 
children to the wide scope of our mis- 


sion, and put them into some closer 
touch with the mission fields. He 
drew a large map (shown in the il- 
lustration) making the United 
States large enough for its depart- 
ment or provinces to be conspicuous; 
other fields were sketched in so far 
as possible in their relative positions, 
to the extent of the space available. 
This space was one by three yards. 
The provinces were then numbered 
and the various fields named. After 
this the amount of money that the 
school was to attempt to raise was 
fixed—at a higher figure than any 
amount ever raised before, except one 
year, when the school was much 
larger—and this amount was “appro- 
priated” for the various fields upon 
the basis on which the funds of the 
Board are appropriated. This in- 
volves much mathematical computa- 
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tion from the actual figures of the 
Board given in the report, reducing 
the million and more to $50, which 
was the amount decided on, and the 
appropriation to the various fields to 
the proper percentage of the total. 
But it is worth while for the man who 
does it, besides being useful for the 
end in view. These amounts were 
then “written in” in the fields to 
which each amount was “appropri- 
ated,” and we started in to “pay our 
own appropriations.” 

Of course, we paid the expenses of 
the Board of Missions first, else we 
would have no one to see that this 
side of the Church’s work was done, 
because we ourselves cannot attend to 
it. Then, with the picture of the 
Church Missions House pasted over 
material New York, we began send- 
ing out the money as fast as it came 
in to carry on the work of evangeliz- 
ing the world wherever we had sent 
missionaries to represent us. The 
field made no difference; wherever 
there was a need and we had the 
money, there the money went, and 
away went a “line” of cheer.and good 
courage from the Board to the work- 
ers: “Go on; we’re with you.” 

At the end of two weeks we saw 
that at the rate we were going there 
would be a “deficit,” and some field 
would be left without its appropria- 
tion. What should do do? Give up 
in despair? No, indeed! we could not 
desert the work and our workers in 
that fashion. Redouble our efforts! 
that is the way to solve that problem. 
And so we did. With zeal the school 
planned and worked during the next 
two weeks and soon we saw the end— 
if we were faithful to the end. Palm 
Sunday saw all but a little over six 
dollars raised and sent on its way to 
bring the knowledge of God to those 
who need it as we need it. But what 
of the six dollars? Were we to sit 
back and take it easy because we had 
so little to do to take care of the 
work that was already being done? 


Pay Your Own Appropriations 


No! else the world would never be 
won. There was new work and larger 
work waiting only the money to en- 
able it to be done. No! Let us see 
how much we can raise for new work, 
over and above our regular appropria- 
tions, that the work may go forward. 
And so with a will we went towards 
Easter when, at the school service, 
$48.61 was presented, with twenty- 
four mite boxes to be heard from. 
These raised the total to $62.02. 

For next year we have already 
planned to increase our appropria- 
tions “because the work must nec- 
essarily grow,” and in addition to this 
we hope to have “visiting mission- 
aries” or “native Christians,” or per- 
haps “heathens” to tell us something 
of the needs of the fields and of the 
work that is being done, so that we 
may have a more intelligent idea of 
conditions and needs that must be 
met. A “Board of Missions” will also 
probably be duly organized. 

On the Sunday after Easter there 
was much enthusiasm when it was 
found that we had so far surpassed 
our expectations. And the rector was 
careful to explain that such a chart 
could be made by every parish and 
mission in the world, because all were 
doing the same thing which we had 
been doing, and that the little Esqui- 
maux, the little Chinese, the little 
Filipino would be saying, “Yes, 
we'll send 70 cents of this $50 to the 
fifth province (and a lot of it comes 
to the diocese of Indianapolis) to help 
spread the knowledge of God among 
the Americans!” 

It might be mentioned that there 
was a little juggling of figures, partly 
in order that some money might be 
sent to the first province, because the 
government does not provide for sums . 
under one cent; and partly that frac- 
tions might be evened up and the sum 
total made exactly $50; but the appro- 
priations correspond in general to the 
appropriations of the Board of Mis- 
sions. 


HOW WE RAISED THE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


OF OVE never asks how much 

must I do, but how much 

can I do?” This was a 

good slogan to help in- 
spire over five hundred pupils, teach- 
ers, assistants and officers of Calvary 
Church Sunday School, Pittsburgh, in 
their endeavor to double their pre- 
vious year’s Lenten Mite Box Offering 
for Foreign Missions. 

-Yes, it did appear impossible as 
Ash Wednesday drew near. Wise 
teachers and clever treasurers had 
large hopes and a practical plan ready 
for the campaign. Perhaps some were 
fearful regarding the attempt, yet 
this was offset by the extra enthusi- 
asm of others. Will the pupils take 
readily to the plan and endeavor to 
work it out? Can we, once and for 
all time, give a real answer to the al- 
most eternal question, asked mainly 
by the Primary and Junior Depart- 
ments, “For what are our pennies 
used, and where do they go?” 

During the school year our Mission- 
ary Education Committee of teachers 
had set aside five Missionary Sundays 
occurring at the end of each school 
term: one in November (diocesan), 
one in December (domestic), one in 
February (foreign), one in April 
(local and parish), and a review of 
the whole missionary field in June. 
This scheme meant that Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 22, our foreign missionary Sun- 
day, would give us a splendid begin- 
ning before Ash Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 25. We had seven weeks with 
six Sundays before Easter Day. We 
had also six countries which contained 
our nine American foreign mission- 
ary districts: Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, 
Africa, Japan and China. Splendid! 
We shall take the school on a foreign 
missionary tour visiting the six dif- 
ferent countries on the six respective 


Sundays so that on Easter Day we 
shall arrive back in the United States. 
Each department of the school can go 
on its own steamship, and for each 
ship our mite-box money shall be the 
imaginary coal; this will enable us to 
work the apportionment plan as a 
matter of education for the pupils. 
Is not our Diocese apportioned a cer- 
tain sum by the Board of Missions in 
New York, and our Parish by our 
Diocesan Missionary Board? Why 
should we not carry out the same plan 
for the school, and thoroughly under- 
stand how splendidly organized is our 
Board of Missions? Let us follow 
their good example. 

The treasurers sharpened their pen- 
cils and their wits, and setting to 
work on last year’s offerings, by de- 
partments, found the proportion that 
each department gave of the total 
amount; then turning to our goal— 
$1,000—they worked out the same 
proportion. For example, we asked 
the beginners’ department (3-6 years 
of age) to raise $42.00 worth of coal 
for its steamer, which meant for 
seven weeks’ trip $6.00 a week; the 
primary department (6-8 years) had 
to raise $112.00, or seven times 
$16.00; the junior department (9-11 
years), $182.00, or seven times 
$26.00; the main department (12-16 
years), $217.00, or seven times 
$31.00; the Bible class department (16 
years and over), $336.00, or seven 
times $48.00; the Men’s Bible class, 
$49.00, or seven times $7.00; the Ofti- 
cers and Teachers, $63.00, seven times 
$9.00. 

We made a large picture chart for 
each department of the school, three 
feet six inches by two feet six inches, 
showing the seven island names: the 
United States, Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, 
Africa, Japan and China. Between 
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each “island”? we marked the amount 
per week to be raised, then cutting 
out and modeling a cardboard steam- 
ship we placed, with the aid of brass 
paper fasteners, each ship at the 
United States island all ready to start. 
‘To be sure our geographical imagina- 
tion had to be very strong, but we 
made it stretch for the occasion. One 
big picture-chart, similar to the de- 
partment picture, and showing the 
movement of the school as a whole, 
was placed in the vestibule of the 
parish house where all could see it. 
This ship needed $143.00 a week for 
seven weeks to round out the $1,000 
trip. 

Each scholar was requested to re- 
port to his teacher the total amount 
in his mite-box each Sunday, and in 
turn the teacher reported to the treas- 
urer or his assistants. No amounts 
by scholar or class were made public. 

On Sunday, March 1, our fleet of 
department steamships moved off 
from the United States toward Cuba, 
and when the returns were handed in 
we found that we had enough coal to 
take the whole school to that first mis- 
sionary district. This was repeated 
every Sunday during Lent, the boat 
moving from island to island. 

To further visualize the whole 
scheme we placed on the walls of each 
Department Room a set of 22x28 
white cardboard signs covering the 
entire foreign mission field. An ex- 
ample is as follows: 


(Diocese) TOKYO. 
(Country) JAPAN. 
(Bishop) McKIM. 


Over each motto we placed the na- 
tional flag of the particular country, 
with the Stars and Stripes. We are 
sure that every scholar knows each 
foreign missionary district, the coun- 
try in which it is situated and the 
name of the bishop. 


How We Raised the Thousand Dollars 


Other mottos read as follows: 


WHAT IS FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARY WORK? 
The founding and carrying on of 


Churches, 
Sunday Schools, 
Day Schools, 
Colleges, 
Hospitals, 
Dispensaries, 
Orphanages. 


WHO ARE THE WORKERS? 
American and Native: 
Clergymen, 
Laymen, 
Teachers, 
Doctors, 
Nurses. 


WHO SUPPORT THEM? 
WE DO! 

Through the gifts of the Men, 
Women and Children of our Church 
working through: 

Parish Societies, 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, 

The Junior Auxiliary 

AND 
THE LENTEN MITE BOX OF- 

FERINGS OF THE SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS. 


No prizes were offered to the pupils 
obtaining the largest amounts, or the 
class or department obtaining the 
highest sum. We used to very good 
advantage the Lenten Number of the 


SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. We announced 
each Sunday some of the methods that 
individuals were using in earning 
their “coal money.” Some of the 
methods meant hard work, as the fol- 
lowing extract from our rector’s ser- 
mon on March 29th, regarding foreign 
missions, will show: “Last week I had 
occasion to send out 6,000 letters to 
the clergy of the Church, and all the 
work of directing the envelopes and 
folding the letters was done by four 
young men from the Sunday School. 


How We Raised the Thousand Dollars 


I paid them $20, which is what I 
would have paid elsewhere for the 
work, and this is part of their gift to 
missions. I doubt if anyone in the 
parish will give as much proportion- 
ally as these boys.” The class in 
question raised $71.00. 

Our spirits rose and fell during 
those seven weeks. One Sunday would 
find us ahead of our schedule, another 
week our engines would have to slow 
down to “three-quarter speed” and 
sometimes “half-speed.” Some of the 
members of the Font Roll wanted to 
take the trip with us, and they were 
made welcome. Even a cat and a dog 
in the parish brought in $5.00 and 
$2.35 worth of coal, and dared to cross 
the ocean to the islands of the sea. 
We welcomed our own rector on board 
the officers’ and teachers’ ship, but he 
did not pay his coal bill until we 
landed him back, safe and sound, in 
the United States on Easter morn- 
ing. His contribution, however, was 
very welcome. We had an unnamed 
and unknown passenger on board one 
of the steamers. This individual, al- 
’ though not a member of the school, 
insisted on coming with us, and while 
the purser could not charge this per- 
son with passage money, yet the mys- 
terious traveler insisted on paying a 
proper share of “coal money.” 

So Easter Day drew near. ‘Land 
Ho!” was shouted at 9.30 a. m. 
Should we have enough fuel to make 
the dock? The associate rector (cap- 
tain) was on the bridge, and the first 
and second officers (department su- 
perintendents) were at his side. From 
below the engineer (treasurer) sig- 
nalled the captain through the speak- 
ing tube, “We need $56.00 more.” 
“Go half speed until 4 p. m.” (the 
Easter festival of the Sunday School), 
came the response from the bridge. 
Another signal from the engineer be- 
low: “We had forgotten the begin- 
ners’ department ship’s reserve, with 
$53.00 worth of coal.” Closely fol- 
lowed an excited, hoarse cry from the 
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first mate of the Mens’ Bible Class: 
“We have scraped from the bunkers 
$38.00 worth of green-backed nuggets; 
may we put the engines over at full 
speed ahead?” “Yes,” came the re- 
sponse from the captain. 

Promptly at 4 o’clock, with colors 
flying, the.stars and stripes on the 
stern sheets, and the Chinese flag at 
the forepeak, the seven battleships of 
the Calvary Division of the Lenten 
Mite Box Fleet warped alongside the 
dock. The commodore of the fleet 
signaled to each captain: 


“SLAND BY UNTIL LENT, 1915,” 


HALT! 


NE has said that “the Church is 
in a dilemma because God an- 
swers prayer.” And this is true. Of 
old, men asked God to open doors the 
world around, and it has been done. 
Later, men asked God to raise up la- 
borers to pass through these open 
doors, and this has been done. Still 
later, men asked God to save souls, to 
establish churches, to extend the 
work outward from every station, and 
this has been done. And now we face 
this condition of things—the mission- 
aries are overwhelmed with the work 
which our prayers have created; they 
ask for more laborers to enter into 
their labors, and thus to enlarge their 
service; they plead for greater tem- 
poral supplies, in order that they may 
take advantage of the opportunities 
which are before them; and in every 
way they cry, not “Halt!” but “For- 
ward!” 

And what about us at home? We 
are aghast at the audacity of these 
missionaries, and at the immensity of 
the situation; in short, that God has 
done what we asked Him to do! And 
we cry, not “Forward!” but “Halt!” 
And over the field of battle and con- 
quest comes the echo of a sorrowing 
Voice which sounded long ago: “O 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?” 


HOW A CANVASS WAS MADE IN A LARGE 
GIT-Y" PARISH 


By Matthew D. 


T. PAUL’S CHURCH, Buffalo, 
is the mother parish of the 
city, and is situated down- 
town among the skyscrapers. 

It has an endowment fund of $215,- 
000, with a communicant list of 1,200. 
Probably 3,000 people look to this 
parish as their religious center. 
There are two clergymen, besides the 
rector emeritus, who is retired on an 
annuity. The church is of stone, 
seats about 800 and is one of the fin- 
est specimens of Gothic architecture 
in this country. There is a debt of 
$23,750 and a small annual deficit. 

The every-member canvass in St. 
Paul’s was first suggested at a meet- 
ing called by one of the wardens, who 
invited the clergy and vestry to meet 
at his home to “talk over a very im- 
portant matter concerning the par- 
ish.” At the meeting, Mr. H. F. La- 
flamme,* field secretary of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement for West- 
ern New York, an expert in Church 
finance, was present, and described 
the methods to be employed in an 
every-member canvass. He related 
the astonishing results obtained in 
many congregations in Buffalo and 
elsewhere, giving a very interesting 
talk. Following this address there 
was a general discussion, and many 
questions were asked. 

A meeting of the vestry soon fol- 
lowed with more discussion, resulting 
in the appointment of an investiga- 
ting committee. This committee later 
reported favorably, and suggested the 
appointment of an executive commit- 
tee, with Mr. F. B. Baird, a vestry- 
man, as chairman. 

Soon after this Mr. Baird invited 


*Mr. Laflamme is in the Cutler Building, 
Rochester, and his services can be obtained 
free by any church in Western and Central 
New York. 
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fifty of the men of the parish to take 
supper with him at the Buffalo Club. 
Mr. Laflamme was again present, and 
made a very inspiring address, be- 
sides explaining the methods. The 
rector and others spoke, and, after 
some discussion, on a rising vote be- 
ing taken, every man present, young 
and old, volunteered for the work. 

Later, a carefully selected body of 
110 men was invited to meet at the 
parish house on Sunday after morn- 
ing service. At this meeting fifty more 
men volunteered, making the commit- 
tee 100 strong. This committee in- 
cluded all the vestry and most of the 
prominent men of the parish. There 
were bankers, capitalists, lawyers, 
physicians and business men of all 
kinds, from heads of very large con- 
cerns to the humblest clerks. All 
were enthused with the same spirit 
and volunteered simply as members of 
the Church. 

At this meeting Mr. Baird was em- 
powered to appoint five laymen to act 
with five members of the vestry on a 
Ways and Means Committee for the 
canvass. The new committee decided 
on Palm Sunday for the canvass, and 
planned a series of “get-together” 
luncheons for the Committee of One 
Hundred at the parish house, which 
is in the business section near the 
church. This was for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with one an- 
other and with’ the workings of the 
church, so as to be able to answer all 
questions with reference to the activi- 
ties of the parish, which are many, 
and also with its financial condition. 

On the Tuesday evening before 
Palm Sunday the Committee of One 
Hundred were invited to a supper at 
the parish house at 6:30. At this 
meeting final arrangements were 


THE CANVASSERS LEAVING THE CHURCH TO START ON THEIR ROUNDS 


made. The members were carefully 
instructed as to how to approach those 
they were to visit. A budget for the 
coming year was read by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, 
and statements were made as to the 
pressing financial needs of the parish. 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Missions made an earnest plea for 
greater interest in missions and more 
liberal giving, and the needs of the 
Mission Board with a big deficit star- 
ing it in the face, were dwelt upon. 
The total increase in revenue to be 
made up by the canvass was put at a 
liberal estimate as $6,000. As the 
pledge system has been in use in the 
parish for some years, and has been 
in the main quite successful, the in- 
crease would have to come from an 
increase in the amount of individual 
pledges, as well as in the total num- 
ber of pledges. This, it was hoped, 
would result from the use of the 
“male” canvass rather than the “mail,” 
which was the old plan. 

In order to arouse interest and sup- 
ply necessary information, a special 
number of the parish paper, The 
Chimes, was issued and sent to every 
family in the parish “for the purpose 
of creating in your hearts and your 


minds a fervent desire to become bet- 
ter acquainted with your Church and 
with one another, and that you may 
make your presence felt each Sunday 
by prompt attendance.” 

It contained “The Budget,” with 
comments, the organization of the 
Committee of One Hundred, the rea- 
sons for an every-member canvass, 
with a list of the committees and 
names of the committeemen. The 
sub-committees included in the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred were: 1. Ways 
and Means; 2. On Assignment of 
Names; 3. On Budget; 4. On Trans- 
portation; 5. On Pledge Cards and 
Envelopes; 6. On Publicity; 7. On 
Missionary Statistics. 

The following notice was sent to the 
members of the Committee of One 
Hundred in the week before the can- 
vass: 


DEAR SIR: 


You, as one of the Committee of One 
Hundred, have been helping to put new 


_ life and vigor into our grand old parish 


of St. Paul’s. It seems certain now 
that the every-member canvass on Sun 
day will be a success. Do your share 
of work on that day and you will always 
look back on it with pleasure. Come 
first to the Parish House at 10.45. We 
will march over in a body to the Church 
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and sit together for the service—and 
then we will sing! 

Urge your family and your friends 
‘who are members of St. Paul’s to be 
sure to come that morning. It will be 
‘most inspiring. 

After the recessional has been sung, 
one hundred strong we will adjourn to 
the Parish House for luncheon. As 
soon as that is over we will start out in 
the autos which will be waiting for us. 

I am counting on you and every other 
‘member of the Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANK B. BAIRD, 
General Chairman. 
April 4, 1914. 


This message ‘was sent to all the 
families in the Parish. 

St. Paul’s Parish Committee of One 
Hundred men will make the every-mem- 
ber canvass Sunday afternoon, and two 
of the committee men will call upon you. 

When the matter was put up to the 
men their display of loyalty to St. Paul’s 
was really wonderful. The interest they 
are showing will do much good for the 
Parish and the effect on the men them- 
selves will be splendid. Please receive 
them kindly and speak encouragingly to 
them of their work. 

Please come and bring your family 
and friends to the eleven o’clock serv- 
ice, Palm Sunday (to-morrow). The 
One Hundred men are to sit together, 
and you must hear them sing the re- 
cessional, 

If it rains make an extra effort to 
come, and if the day is a beautiful one, 
make an extra effort to stay at home 
Sunday afternoon, so the sub-committee 
will not have to make a second call. In 
this way you can greatly help the effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK E. BAIRD. 
Chairman General Committee. 
Saturday, April Fourth. 


The Committee of One Hundred 
was divided into teams of ten, each 
under a captain. At the evening meet- 
ing each team gathered around a 
table and cards containing the names 
and addresses of all the parishioners 
—families being grouped on one card 
—were read by the captains, and selec- 
tions made, partly based on acquaint- 
ance and partly on locality, each team 
trying to restrict itself to a certain 
section of the town, in order to save 
time. Buffalo is spread over a great 
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deal of territory and the parishion- 
ers are very much scattered. At this 
time the teams were divided into fifty 
pairs to go out two and two. 

Palm Sunday was not a pleasant 
day and there was snow on the ground, 
but ninety-four men reported. Two 
were called out of town, one was ill 
and three were called out with the 
militia on strike duty. 

The men assembled at the parish 
house and marched to the church in a 
body. The service was most uplifting. 
The hymns were “Stand Up for 
Jesus,” “‘All Hail the Power of Jesus 
Name” and “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.” The choir of fifty voices was 
drowned by the congregation, which 
packed the church. The sermon was 
short and inspiring. After the con- 
gregation had returned from the chan- 
cel nearly the whole committee (a few 
had been at the early service) went 
together to the Communion. Some 
had not made their communion before 
in a long time, so, in this way, good 
was done at the start. The service 
was over at ten minutes before one— 
just on schedule time. Then all ad- 
journed to the parish house, where a 
solid luncheon was served by the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, and final prepara- 
tions were made. Pledge cards and 
envelopes directed to the rector and 
samples of the duplex envelopes were 
given out. 

Just before going downstairs, all 
knelt and said the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the rector said two short collects; then 
to the automobiles, first stopping to 
have a group photograph taken on the 
Church steps. 

Forty-six automobiles, offered, 
begged and borrowed, were ready, and 
the canvass began. In one auto four 
men went together. Returns began 
to come in soon after three, but were 
not completed until 9.30 p. m. About 
100 parishioners were missed. Plans 
are being perfected for seeing all of 
them soon. 

Almost all the canvassers expressed 


What Others Are Doing 


themselves as having had a good time; 
only two couples had had any diffi- 
culty. Twelve of the canvassers in- 
creased their pledges after they re- 
turned to the parish house. The peo- 
ple had largely stayed at home, and 
were ready to meet the canvassers. It 
was only necessary in most instances 
to present the pledge cards, and they 
were signed at once without argument. 
When signed the cards were put at 
once into envelopes and sealed. About 
seven hundred families were visited 
and over six hundred cards were 
signed. One hundred and five new 
pledges were secured and others came 
in later. 

The increase in pledges was very 
satisfactory, being more than $3,600 
in all—42 per cent. increase for cur- 
rent expenses and 40 per cent. for 
missions. Besides this, as the result 
of the canvass a large number of sit- 
tings were rented later, and some 
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good-sized cash donations have since 
been made. So that the increase in 
income for all purposes and from all 
sources amounts to about $4,000. This 
insures the payment in full of our 
missionary apportionment and will en- 
able the vestry to make a small pay- 
ment on the church debt. 

But this was not the best part. The 
effect on the congregation has been 
splendid. Some old parishioners, who 
had slipped away, were brought back; 
the interest of many, especially of the 
canvassers, was increased, and the 
whole congregation was stirred up, 
aroused and unified as it has never 
been before. Moreover, a correct list 
of the members of the parish was ob- 
tained, together with much useful in- 
formation. The every-member can- 
vass was certainly in every way a suc- 
cess and will undoubtedly be repeated 
until the people get into the habit of 
regular and systematic giving. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


HE Rev. A. B. Carrero, who is 

~ pastor of the Mexican Presby- 
terian church in Dallas, Texas, has 
sent to General Francisco Villa a Bible 
with the following inscription: 

SENOR FRANCISCO VILLA 
This Book has made the United States 
and England great. 

And this Book will save Mexico. 

Mr. Carrero believes in what he 
calls “bloodless intervention,” that is, 
“the intervention of Christian mis- 
sionaries and people who will help to 
lift up our dear country with the pow- 
er of the Gospel.” Just what effect 
this gift is having upon Francisco 
Villa does not yet appear, but it is to 
be hoped that he may profit by the 
many marked passages which the vol- 
ume contains. 


R. PENNELL, a medical mission- 
ary in India, who died not long 
ago, was a noted evangelist as well as 


a doctor. After his death a British 
officer said of him, “He was worth two 
regiments of soldiers to the British 
Government, because of his great 
power over the wild tribes of the 
borderland.” He visited villages where 
other white men dared not go. 


HE clergyman in charge of the 
Moravian mission at Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, says that the neighboring 
government of Honduras is very fa- 
vorable to Protestant mission work 
and that there is perfect religious lib- 
erty for all Christian denominations. 
He had just come in from an explor- 
atory evangelistic tour among the 
Miskito Indians in the eastern corner 
of Honduras. He hopes “it may some 
day be possible to so extend our work 
that we may be able to cause these 
wretched people to know and return 
the love of our Saviour.” 


OUR LETTER BOX 
Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


Bishop Ferguson of Liberia, writing under 

date of April 16th, says: 
HAVE just returned from a visita- 
tion of the Cape Mount station, 
where I spent the Easter festival. In- 
teresting services, which were well at- 
tended, were conducted in the Irving 
Memorial Church. The ladies and 
girls from the “House of Bethany,” 
the boys’ school and teachers, and peo- 
ple from below the hill, made up a 
good congregation. Mr. James Dwalu, 
the lay-reader, served as choir-master. 
I baptized seven adults and seventeen 
children, nearly all from heathenism, 
preached, confirmed a class of three 
and celebrated the Holy Communion. 
The edifice was tastefully decorated. 

In the afternoon attention was given 
to the Sunday Schools, both of which 
met in the girls’ hall, which was 
crowded. Miss Ridgely directed the 
exercises and Miss Conway presided at 
the organ. The singing—one piece in 
Vey and the rest in English—was 
charming. I catechised and spoke to 
the pupils on the topic of the day. A 
class of little children did well in an- 
swering questions on a part of the 
Church Catechism. It was cheering 
to see a class of Vey women present, 
and they were specially addressed. 

We next marched down to the Grass- 
field and assembled in a native hamlet, 
where an open-air service was held. 
The school folk sang. I preached 
about the resurrection and Mr. Dwalu 
led in prayer in Vey. Two men from 
here were among the candidates for 
baptism in the morning, one of whom 
is over fifty years of age. 

On Easter Monday I visited Bendoo 
in company with Miss Conway, Mr. 
Dwalu and many others. Some ad- 
vancement has been made on the na- 
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tive chapel that is in course of erec- 
tion since my last visit, and Mr. Sher- 
man, himself a native of that place and 
a Churchman, who has the job in 
hand, hopes to complete it in the near 
future. I held a service, assisted by 
Mr. Dwalu. At the close, Mr. Sher- 
man delivered a warm exhortation to 
his people. 


* . * 


* 
One of our clergy engaged in work in 
Wuchang, China, writes as follows: 
HE grand finish of Sunday is a 
preaching service in the chapel, 
situated some eight minutes’ walk 
from St. Saviour’s on the main street. 
This takes place in the evening, and 
some thirty boys sing hymns and two 
Chinese preachers hold forth to the 
hundred to two hundred people who 
wander in from the street. One of 
our old Chinese clergy is a dramatic 
and lively personality on the preaching 
hall platform. I have known him, after 
a colleague had preached rather unin- 
terestingly for an hour, to hold the au- 
dience wonderfully for another hour. | 
Here is a short abstract of one of his 
recent talks: “You say you won’t ‘eat 
the foreign doctrine,’ because it 
teaches you not to honor your ances- 
tors? I tell you that Christians are 
the only people who really do honor 
their ancestors. What kind of an 
honor is it to put dishes twenty times 
a year before the ancestral tablets? If 
your ancestors really ate the offerings 
they would be mighty hungry with 
only twenty meals a year! But you 
know they don’t. After the offerings 
have lain awhile your wife and daugh- 
ter sneak them off to their rooms and 
gobble them up. You make a great 
noise and show of mourning for your 
deceased parents. Then somebody 


- tors and dishonor them. 


Our Letter Box 


comes along and says, ‘Let’s go to 
town!’ and off you go and there misuse 
the body inherited from your ances- 
But the 
Christians reverence the bodies their 
ancestors have given them. On All 
Saints’ Day they gather together and 
go to the cemetery and there worship 
God by their ancestors’ graves. The 
Christians are the only people who 
really honor their ancestors.” 
* * * 
The Superintendent of Christ Church Sun- 


day School, Detroit, Michigan, sends us the 
following interesting information: 


YEAR ago our Easter Offering, 
including the regular Sunday 
morning school collections during 
Lent, amounted to but $100.65. By 
getting the children interested in 
Bishop Rowe’s dogs and the hospital 
in Japan, we raised this year $167.18. 
I am satisfied that, to make a success 
of the Easter Offering in a school you 
must get the interest of the children. 
Many of the youngsters denied them- 
selves everything in the way of candy 
and sweets and put the money in their 
mite boxes, I having impressed spe- 
cially-upon them that I desired them 


to give the money out of their own 


pockets and earnings, and not to ask 
their parents for it. They fell in with 
my suggestions in a most gratifying 
way, and the results are apparent. 


* 4 # 


Writing from Point Hope the Rev. A. R. 
Hoare says: 
E are working the magic lantern 
for all it is worth. By the bye, 
can’t you persuade someone to send us 
some good comic slides, or at least, 
something secular? All our slides, 
with the exception of two or three 
photos of New England Bible Classes, 
are bibical. A little entertainment is 
good for man and beast. I wish.you 
could see the people while the pictures 
are being shown. They are soul- 
struck. It would warm the cockles of 
the giver’s heart if she could see them. 
The slides present the life of Our Lord 
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in sequence and must give the people 
a totally different impression of East- 
ern scenes. Eastern habits are so sim- 
ilar in many respects to Eskimo cus- 
toms that they are intensely inter- 
ested. Our Club House is a great 
blessing. We use it as a school room 
also. 
* * * 
The Rev. S. D. Hooker, Helena, Montana, 
under date of April 20, 1914, writes: 
HAD a very interesting service 
yesterday in a school house on. 
Beaver Creek in the mountains thirty 
miles by stage north of Helena. I 
started a Sunday school there last 
July, and went there four times for 
Sunday services during the summer 
and fall. There were two communi- 
cants of the Church in the neighbor- 
hood—one a woman with two -small 
children who has taken no part, and 
the other a young school teacher who 
has helped a little. The Sunday school 
has been kept up all winter by a wom- 
an who had not been baptized. But 
when I went out this time I baptized 
eleven adults and four children, and 
there are several more to be baptized 
a little later. And I think there will 
be at least ten to be confirmed when 
the bishop goes over there on June 
14th. The school teacher told me that 
a year ago when the name of Christ 
was mentioned in the school there 
was likely to be a snicker and a sneer. 
I wish I knew of some Churchman 
who is a good school teacher whom I 
could get to put in an application for 
that school for the coming year. 
There is a very nice school house. 
* * 
One of our staff in ie Philippines, return- 
ing to work after furlough, writes: 
N Hong Kong I stopped with Arch- 
deacon and Miss Barnette, and so 
I had the opportunity of hearing a 
good deal about missions in China. It 
is dreadful to think that Christianity 
cannot meet the demands in China— 
and especially our branch of the 
Church. Those who have lived in 
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China longest, and know the Chinese 
character, think the opportunity will 
have passed in ten years more. If the 
Chinese are not given Christianity 
“the last state of that man will be 
worse than the first.” It seems to me 
I must go and “have a finger in the 
pie,” too. I know you will laugh when 
you read this after my chiding you for 
sending everyone to China. Now I 
would have you send the Church to 
China. Spread it abroad that there 
is only a moment in which we can 
work, and when that moment passes, 
unless we have “preached the Gospel” 
to the Chinese we need never send out 
any more missionaries to China. 
Then, too, as to the kind of mission- 
aries. It is the better class and the 
student class that is crying for help 
now. So they should be our best and 
brighest who come out to preach and 
teach. 
* 


Deaconess 
writes: 


UR last Sunday was a busy day. 


Knight, of Eastern Oregon, 


First, I went, with three of the . 


congregation, over to the jail, and with 


The parish hall at Canyon 


the deputy sheriff, who belongs to no 
Church and seldom goes, we had a 
short service with a man accused of 
the murder of his wife, who is held 
there for trial when the county court 
shall sit. I had to stand close to 
the grating in order to see, The poor 
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man was much affected. The story 
told against him looks black. On the 
other hand the story he tells sounds 
like a reasonable explanation. 

Then came Sunday-school, serv- 
ice and luncheon, directly after 
which two of us drove eight miles to 
visit one of our members, and back 
for our service at night. 

Our people in Canyon have just put 
up a parish hall. It is really a pretty 
building. We hope it may be the 
means of making some really effective 
efforts to help, especially the boys of 
the town. There is so much here 
against their growing up to be good 
men, and so little is done to help them. 
We are hoping for state-wide prohi- 
bition. It will help some. These lit- 
tle towns are full of saloons, and the 
results make one’s heart sick. 

* * * 

Our friends in the field have many more 

ways of spending money usefully than people 


at home think. Dr. Pott, of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, for instance, writes: 


E are purchasing new books for 
the library as fast as our means 
will allow us to do so, and the in- 
creased use of the library by the stu- 
dents is very significant. I wish some 
good friend would give me a special 
for the purpose of purchasing a thou- 
sand useful volumes. 
* yk 


Bishop Restarick writes from Honolulu 
about the new St. Peter’s Church for Chinese. 


T. PETER’S CHURCH, Honolulu, 
has been commenced. It will cost 
completed $21,280. We have $17,125 
on hand, but it had to be built and I 
am responsible for the money. Where 
it is to come from, of course, I do not 
know. We are going to have some- 
thing of which the Chinese in the 
whole Islands will be proud, on one of 
the very best sites in the whole city, on 
the Cathedral premises, though on the 
opposite side of Emma Square. With 
seven acres of land in the heart of the 
city, where twelve years ago we had 
less than an acre, we cannot but feel 
grateful. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HE Church’s greatest asset in her 
work in China is the splendid band 
of Chinese clergy which has been 
raised up by means of the educational 
institutions and methods consistently 
promoted through many years. The 
loss of one of these men is a lossindeed. 
It was therefore with profound regret 
that the Board received a cable mes- 
sage announcing the death of the Rev. 
Wang Li Tang, who has been described 
by one who knows him as “perhaps 
the ablest, most devoted and most 
widely-loved of our Chinese clergy.” 
Mr. Wang died at Shasi in the district 
of Hankow. Born in heathenism and 
poverty he became one of the foremost 
leaders of the Chinese Church, living 
his Christianity with the fullness of 
faith and spiritual strength which was 
the admiration of all his associates. 
Further notice of Mr. Wang’s life and 
work will undoubtedly come to us 
from the workers in the field. Mean- 
while we may be grateful to God for 
the evidence of the power of the Gos- 
pel as shown in such lives. 
® 


OR the first time in its history, the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew will 
hold its National Convention in the 
center of the Southland—Atlanta, 
Georgia, October 14th to 18th. Al- 
ready the Churchmen of the diocese 
and city of Atlanta are at work upon 
plans for a successful convention. In 
response to invitations addressed to 
the bishops of the Church, twelve 
have expressed their intention to be 
present. Many have not yet replied, 
so that additional acceptances are ex- 
pected. 

Atlanta, known as the “Gate City of 
the South” by reason of its geograph- 
ical location, is the true metropolis of 
the New South. Arising from a vil- 
lage in ashes at the close of the war, 
to a modern city of 180,000, Atlanta 
has a natural pride in its achieve- 


ments. Knowing the value of a con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew to the Church in any locality, and 
with a desire that the Church shall 
keep pace with the development of the 
new south, Atlanta and the southern 
Churchmen are looking forward to 
splendid increase in their Church life 
as a result of such an important con- 
vention. 
2 
HE death of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Doherty which occurred at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, on Thursday in 
Easter week, removed from the roll of 
the Church Militant the name of one 
who had a long and honorable career 
in our mission fields in the middle 
west. . Nebraska and South Dakota 
were the scenes of his ministry. His 
service in the latter field extended 
over sixteen years. Six times he was 
a deputy to the General Convention. 
In spite of failing health Dr. Doherty 
remained in active service until the 
last year or two of his long life. 
¥, 
HE Reverend Harnam Singh Ahlu- 
walia, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in India, sends a message to the 
Christian people of the United States 
and Canada stating that: “The As- 
sembly has heard with great concern 
of the great number of the people of 
India, largely from the Panjab, who 
have gone to the United States of 
America and to Canada. Our concern 
is lest they comie under influences 
which will harden their hearts against 
the message of Christ and cause them 
to return to India embittered in spirit 
and estranged from the Church of 
Christ. In their behalf we are im- 
pelled to ask you our Christian 
brethren not to forget to put out a 
helping hand to these strangers among 
you. They will respond to your sym- 
pathy and appreciate your efforts in 
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their behalf. It is not for us to tell 
you in what way you may help these 
strangers, countrymen of ours. We 
write to assure you that any help you 
give them will be a help to the Church 
of Christ in India.” 


J 


ISHOP WHITE of Michigan City 
a short time ago received the 
Rev. Father Von Kubinyi and his Hun- 
garian Catholic congregation into com- 
munion with our Church. On Feb- 
ruary 22d the Bishop confirmed a class 
of twenty-eight, presented by the 
priest in charge. As a memento of 
this first confirmation in a Hungarian 
congregation, Bishop White was pre- 
sented with a pectoral cross of silver, 
set with four amethysts. 


® 


LL SAINTS’ Mission among Ne- 
groes in Warrenton, N. C., is 
struggling to build a new chapel. 
Services have been conducted in a hall 
which has been outgrown. The 
clergyman in charge asks for help in 
this work and adds: “Any Church 
which is installing a new pipe organ 
could not make a more needed gift 
than to send their old one to All 
Saints’ Mission for their new chapel.” 


& 


EST Point commemorated Easter 

by an offering for the support of 
hospital beds for one year at St. 
Luke’s, Shanghai; St. Matthew’s, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and St, Luke’s, Manila. 
This gift of $150 came from mem- 
bers of the Cadet Corps, the congrega- 
tion of the old chapel and the young 
people of the Sunday School. To all of 
these Rev. H. P. Silver, now chaplain 
at West Point, and formerly secretary 
of the Department of the Southwest, 
has been telling the story of the 
Church’s work. Mr. Wood visited 
West Point on March 29, and spoke at 
the morning service in the chapel to 
the 500 members of the Cadet Corps. 


News and Notes' 


HE death of the dowager empress 

of Japan, which occurred on 

April 11th, caused sincere mourning 
throughout the empire. While in no 
sense a conspicuous political figure 
like the late dowager empress of 
China, she was sincerely beloved by 
her people, and with the modesty, sim- 
plicity and_ self-effacement which 
marked the older womanhood of Japan 
she was the faithful helpmeet of her 
great husband, Meiji Tenno, known 
in his life as the Emperor Mutsuhito. 


+d 


HE annual report of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society in America 
shows how large an interest this or- 
ganization is taking in missionary 
work. During the year May, 1912-13, 
the total contributed in boxes and 
money amounted to $12,206.21. Sixty- 
three mission study classes were con- 
ducted and 2385 lectures on missions 
were given. 
e 


S there a clergyman or layman any- 
where in the Church, but prefer- 
ably in the South, who is willing to 
think of taking up a hard work in an 
Indian mission? A married man 
without family would be most suit- 
able. If he had some mechanical abil- 
ity, his usefulness would be increased. 
The income would not be more than 
$900 a year and a house. 
The Rev. Dr. Burleson, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, can give 
further particulars. 


® 


ISHOP PADDOCK, of Eastern 
Oregon, as a result of his tire- 
less energy and persistent travel over 
his district, has suffered a nervous 
breakdown and is at present in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Portland. His con- 
dition is improving, but his physicians 
insist that he shall have absolute rest, 
and freedom from care and respon- 
sibility. 


COUNTING THE COST 


_ It is natural that those who give to missionary enterprises should be deep- 
ly interested in the cost of administration. So much has been said upon this 
matter, and so many wild assertions made from time to time, that it has as- 
sumed a significance altogether out of proportion to its real importance. 
However, those who contribute money have every right to be assured that it 
is economically administered. In the case of our own Board, as has repeated- 
ly been stated, the cost of administration was last year 8.7 per cent. of the 
gross sum passing through the treasury. The correctness of this ratio hav- 
ing been called in question, the treasurer, at the May meeting of the Board, 


presented a thorough analysis of the matter, which is printed below. 


URING the past few months 
there has been criticism, 
lL) from one source only, so far 
as I am aware, concerning 
part of the tabulations of the board’s 
finances as made by the treasurer’s 
department. The chief cause of com- 
plaint appears to be the method of ar- 
riving at the percentage of central ex- 
penses; exception being taken to our 
practice of basing our percentage 
upon the entire receipts. I feel it to 
be incumbent on me to endeavor to al- 
lay any anxiety that may exist among 
the members of the board on this sub- 
ject. 

For many years, during the admin- 
istration of my predecessors in the 
office of ‘treasurer, and during my 
own administration as well, it has 
been the custom to figure the per- 
centage of central expenses upon the 
gross receipts. All classes of receipts, 
whether made up of thousands of 
small items or a few large ones, re- 
quire the time, the attention and the 
skill of the officers and the employees, 
and the facilities of the home office to 
secure them, and to care for and ad- 
minister them. And concerning the 
large items it almost invariably hap- 
pens that much correspondence is also 
necessary. 

Life insurance companies, we. are 
given to understand, figure their per- 
centage of central expenses, or cost of 
doing business, upon their total in- 
come, or gross receipts from premi- 
ums and from the interest and divi- 


dends on investments. The Mutual 
Life gives them for 1913 as 111/10 
per cent. “exclusive of taxes.” The 
fire insurance companies, we are also 
given to understand, figure the per- 
centage of their expenses on their 
gross income from premiums. From 
statistics of over 100 companies ex- 
amined they appear to average from 
30 to 46 per cent. 

Bond and mortgage companies ap- 
pear to follow a similar practice. A 
statement just received from the Bond 
& Mortgage Guarantee Company 
states their “cost of conducting the 
business” for 1913 was “about 21 per 
cent. of gross earnings.” 


The magazine of business cailed 
System, in December, in an article 
showing what it cost 579 concerns of 
many different kinds to do business, 
gives tables showing a range of cost 
from 14 to 26 per cent. upon their 
gross receipts from sales. 

By examining the reports of the 
other large Mission Boards, conduct- 
ing a work like our own, we find, 
where they make the statement at all, 
their practice seems to be the same 
as ours; namely, to figure the per- 
centage of central expenses upon the 
gross receipts. Making the calcula- 
tion upon the above basis from the re- 
ports of the following eight boards— 
the Presbyterian boards, both foreign 
and domestic; the Congregational 
boards, both foreign and domestic; the 
Baptist boards, both foreign and do- 
mestic; the Methodist boards, both 
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foreign and domestic—we find that 
with total receipts of $8,893,683 their 
central expenses were $879,497. Thus 
the average rate of expense was 
9 8/10 per cent. . I have sub- 
mitted our system and figures to the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
and the National Bank of Commerce, 
for each to pass upon. The only re- 
quest I made of them was that in pass- 
ing judgment no personal considera- 
tions for me would be entertained. If 
our methods were right, I wished to 
know; if not right, I wished to be 
told so. 


On April 24th I received a letter 
from the secretary of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, enclosing 
the following from Mr. Winterbottom, 
who, at their request, had gone over 
the matter most carefully: 


Dear Sir: 

In my opinion the practice of figur- 
ing the cost of central expenses upon 
the gross receipts is correct; . . . that 
certain large items received, such as 
legacies and special offerings, should be 
excluded before ascertaining the cost of 
central expenses, does not seem logical, 
inasmuch as such funds may require 
considerably more time and attention on 
the part of the officers and employees of 
the Society than the handling of the 
bulk of the receipts which are cared for 
in a routine manner. 


(Signed) H. R. WINTERBOTTOM. 


And on May 4th this one was re- 
ceived from the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York: 


My dear Mr. King: 

Replying to yours of the 25th ult., I 
have given some study to the question 
referred to in your letter and I should 
say that if the expenses of the organiza- 
tion were incurred in connection with the 
receipt and disbursement of the sum of 
$1,714,227.02, it is proper to base your 
ae a on this sum, as you have 

one. 


I trust that this expression of opinion 
will serve your purposes. If not, please 
command, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) L. A. Kerpet, 
Assistant Cashier. 


A Japanese Opinion 


A JAPANESE OPINION 


N reviewing its recent work, the 
Japan Society of New York refers 
to the efforts being made by some of 
its members to aid the Board of Mis- 
sions, Bishop McKim and Dr. Rudolf 
B. Teusler in enlarging St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Tokyo. The report of the 
Society gives these reasons for believ- 
ing that St. Luke’s should be speedily 
enlarged in order that it may do more 
effective work: 


St. Luke’s Hospital of Tokyo, founded 
and managed by Americans, for the ben- 
efit of foreign residents and tourists, as 
well as Japanese, has been approved and 
endorsed by the ambassadors of all na- 
tions accredited to Japan and by the late 
Prime Minister Prince Katsura as a 
great humanitarian work and a vital 
factor in international good will. 


This hospital is important in the fol- 
lowing respects: 


1. Together with the hospitals estab- 
lished by the Imperial Government of 
Japan, St. Luke’s Hospital stands as a 
model to the East of Western medicine 
and surgery. 

2. As a school for the practical train- 
ing of doctors and nurses who are to 
render their services to the Orient, and 
as an institution to which a few Ameri- 
can doctors could be sent out each year 
for the purpose of studying the diseases 
indigenous to the Orient and the com- 
parative symptoms and treatments of 
the patients in the East and the West. 


38. As a medium through which could 
be transmitted to the United States for 
our benefit the result of medical, surgical 
and scientific research in Japan, whose 
scholars possess to a remarkable de- 
gree an ability for research work. ... 
In brief, the hospital could act as a 
clearing house for the exchange of 
medical and scientific thought between 
the East and the West. 


4, As an outpost to detect certain dis- 
eases and prevent their introduction into 
the United States, St. Luke’s may also 
serve a useful purpose. 

To the large foreign community of 
Japan and the Far East generally it 
offers indispensable facilities, the lack 
of which would entail great inconvenience 
and suffering, as the Japanese hospitals, 
though well suited to the needs of the 
Japanese themselves, are not equipped 
to meet the peculiar needs of foreigners. 


CHRISTIAN LIVES IN CHINA 


IX. A WORKMAN WITHOUT TOOLS 
By Lucy Fish Miller. 


This is the story of the Christian physician who goes to China to help its people. 
Any man who gives his life thus would have much the same experiences as did 
Dr. MacWillie. Of course it is not everyone whose fate it is to be entangled in the 
storm centre of a great revolution, but all our Christian doctors have opportunities 
for service almost as widespread if not so spectacular. 


N 1903 the services of Dr. John 
MacWillie, a Scotch-Canadian 
physician who was already in 
China, were temporarily enlisted 

at St. James’s Hospital, Anking. Dr. 
MacWillie proved a valuable addition 
to the staff. In due course of time 
he offered himself to the Board and 
is now a regularly appointed member 
of the Hankow mission. The story 
of his experiences would be a long 
and impossible one to recount. An 
impression of it can best be given, 
perhaps, by extracts from his reports 
to the Board. 


I. Beginning His Task 
Dr. McWillie is a modest man and 
these reports are terse, not to say 


laconic. The first one is dated in 


1905. 

Last fall I went with Mr. Lindstrom 
to our out-station at Taihu, and as we 
stopped at the inns at night I had 
patients enough to examine and prescribe 
for te keep me busy until morning, so 
that by the time I had been in Taihu 
three days all the large stock of medi- 
cines I had taken with me for the trip 
was used up, while patients were con- 
tinuing to come in crowds. Itinerating 
work of this kind promises well, but it 
needs two doctors at a station if it is 
to be done regularly. 

That same year he organized the 
first ambulance corps ever known in 
the Chinese army. 

After much consideration I decided to 
attempt the organization of an ambu- 
jance corps. This was an entirely new 
idea to the officials, as in all this vast 
empire, with its hundreds of thousands 


of soldiers, some of them trained in 
modern methods, there never has been 
the slightest attempt made in times of 
peace or war to care for the men 
physically. Consent was obtained in 
June, and the summer months were used 
in preparation for organization, and the 
first ambulance corps in the Chinese 
army was organized in October, 1904. As 
it was something new the commandant 
did not think it wise to order any special 
men to join, but called for volunteers. 
Out of 300 men forming the camp there 
were 200 volunteers. We formed a corps 
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of six companies of four men each. I 
taught them till Christmas time and they 
passed a hard examination most credit- 
ably. One day the Governor of Anhuei 
ordered a review of the soldiers, which 
included a sham battle. I was invited 
to be present to review the ambulance 
corps before the Governor, Treasurer, 
Judge and other high officials, all of 
whom very highly commended the work 
of the corps. After the battle the pre- 
sumably wounded men were brought in 
on stretchers and laid on the ground 
before us all. Broken legs were bound 
up, using guns as splints, and heads and 
arms were bandaged, all of which seemed 
to excite a lively interest among the 
officials. 


The next ensuing reports tell of 
manifold activities as physician in 
charge of St. Peter’s Hospital, Wu- 
chang, supervising the erection of an 
addition to the hospital, holding clinics 
on “Palace Street,” giving careful 
physical examinations to the students 
at Boone, caring for many of them 
through an epidemic of measles, or- 
ganizing a medical school, trying to 
train coolies to be clean and intelligent 
nurses, inspecting the compound 
drains, caring for sick fellow mission- 
aries and with it all having many in- 
teresting cases among the populace at 
large. Witness the following: 


There was a young mandarin, “a rich 
young ruler,” in charge of the “School 
for the Preservation of Ancient Learn- 
ing.” He came to the hospital suffering 
from a huge sarcoma of the hip. After 
a difficult and dangerous operation, in 
which I was assisted by Dr. Glenton, he 
improved and remained in the hospital 
several months. He early became an at- 
tentive listener to the Truth under the 
loving ministrations of Father Wood, 
and finally took a firm and definite stand 
for Christ. What this means to a Chinese 
official, connected as this one is by mar- 
riage and family ties to some of the 
highest officials in the country, none but 
those who take the step can know. “If 
I live I want only enough for my neces- 
sities,” he said, “and I want to live to 
teach others as you have taught me.” 


In 1908 Dr. MacWillie reports: 


For the first time in our medical work 
here a very strong and substantial in- 
terest has been taken in it by the Gov- 
ernment officials. I have had the honor 
of attending the family of the Viceroy, 
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and through this have had the oppor- 
tunity of extending our influence in many 
directions among the officials. The Vice- 
roy did me the honor of writing the 
name* of the Hospital in Chinese char- 
acters over the entrance gate and attach- 
ing his seal to it. We have been sadly 
put to it to provide accommodation for 
those desiring to enter the hospital, but 
were eventually able to borrow some beds 
from a neighboring hospital and with 
various makeshifts have 73 patients in 
at one time. The work of the whole year 
has been a very heavy tax on my 
strength, but nothing has been so oppres- 
sive as the heart-breaking appeals made 
day by day for admission to the hospital 
when every nook and cranny were occu- 
pied. I have had to turn away hundreds 
whose only hope of recovery was in such 
care and treatment as only a hospital 
can give. 

The same report contains this truly 
striking paragraph: 


Among the many sad and interesting 
incidents was that of a very sick soldier. 
According to the rules of the camp he 
had either to work or enter the hospital. 
When he applied to us for admission we 
had already gone through the wards, 
sending out all who were on the road to 
recovery so as to admit the more serious 
cases, and a number had already been 
refused that day. He was most per- 
sistent and at every opportunity re- 
turned. At last he was given permission 
to interview the patients to see if any 
would give up his bed to him. One was 
found who said: “Please let this man 
have my bed and I will come every day 
as an out-patient.” Those who know 
anything of the callous indifference of 
the Chinese to suffering or death will 
understand the change wrought by a few 
weeks of the love of Christ, by precept 
and example of His children, to induce a 
man to be so self-sacrificing. 


This was the year, too, when it first ~ 
became possible to allow a patient to 
die peacefully in the hospital without 
fear of trouble from the family and an 
exodus of patients. 

In 1911, upon Dr. MacWillie’s re- 
turn from furlough, St. Peter’s moved 
“over the hill,” as we Wuchangers 
speak of the south side of the city, 
which, as the Revolution taught all the 
world, is cut in two by “Serpent Hill.” 
This removal was wise in the long 


*The name means 


“Hospital 
Benevolence,” 


of United 


Revolutionary soldiers drying their clothes in the courtyard of the cathedral. 


They fled 


across the river from Hanyang and a large number were shot or drowned 


run, but it necessitated much reorgan- 
ization and readjustment, and scarcely 
had things begun to run smoothly 
when the Revolution broke out. 


II. Not in the Contract 


It may seem a long cry from the 
instruction of an ambulance corps in 
a Chinese regiment to the direction of 
all the emergency hospital work done 
for both armies at the very center of 
military operations during three 
months of civil war. All the same, the 
one helped prepare Dr. MacWillie for 
the other. Just as these years of 
faithful work in the Wuchang Hospi- 
tal furnish us with an explanation of 
why a certain group of Chinese_gen- 
tlemen, the President of the Provincial 
Assembly, representatives of the Wu- 
chang Chamber of Commerce and 
other officials, sought him out on Oct. 
13, 1911, and presented their request 
that he organize the Red Cross among 


them. And they didn’t seem to mind 
it that he had reached them by 
scrambling, in company with Mr. 
Kemp, up the steep sides of the city 
wall. “Is that the way Mission doc- 
tors usually enter Wuchang?” you ask. 
No, not usually. Indeed, I do not know 
that Dr. MacWillie had ever done it 
before. But you see it was not a 
“ysual’ time. The Revolution against 
the Manchu Government had broken 
out there three days before, and on 
the 12th of October all the mission- 
aries in Wuchang—lItalian and 
French, English, Swedish and Ameri- 
can—in long procession, had crossed 
the Yangtse to Hankow, escorted by 
the United States gunboat. Having 
placed his family in safe keeping, Dr. 
MacWillie was now returning to carry 
money and comfort to his patients. 
Poor things! What nights and days 
those first two had been! The glare 
of the burning barracks, the firing, 
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the shouting and the ghastly tales of 
murdered Manchus that reached their 
ears—all these must have suggested 
that something terrible might at any 
moment overwhelm them. Even now 
things were none too settled. To be 
sure the doctor had come back, but 
he must soon leave again because his 
Consul ordered it. He promised to 
return, however, next day, and return 
he did—over the wall again, having 
become quite skilful at it by this time. 
A few days later, as president of the 
“Wuhan Red Cross Association,” and 
with its red badge of love upon his 
arm, he passed the closely guarded 
city gates and walked to his hospital 
as of old. 

How quickly people everywhere rise 
to welcome the right thing done at the 
right time in the right way! Those 
Chinese gentlemen were ignorant of 
what the Red Cross really meant, ex- 
cept that as an organization it would 
probably be stronger than any indi- 
viduals. But they felt instinctively 
that in the hands of this Christian 
doctor it would also mean beneficence 
and trustworthiness in this time 
which was already shattering every- 
thing that had hitherto stood for per- 
manence and_ safety. And once 
started, with Dr. MacWillie—alert, ef- 
ficient and confident—at its head, for- 
eigners and Chinese alike, civil and 
military, flocked to its assistance ask- 
ing only to be directed. 

So the Red Cross was organized. 
Within a week it had buried the poor 
bodies of the victims of the first two 
nights’ orgy of hatred and revenge, 
had enlisted the cooperation of the ex- 
isting hospitals and their staffs within 
the “Three Cities,” had begun to col- 
lect funds, had obtained the cordial 
recognition of General Li of the Revo- 
lutionary Army and of Admiral Sah 
of the Imperial Navy, and was fast 
making thousands of emergency pack- 
ets, containing bandage cloth and 
dressings, which were to save the lives 
of many a poor fellow on the battle- 
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field during the coming weeks. And 
all this had been accomplished among 
people of varying nationalities and 
with only the slender equipment of a 
few Mission hospitals as a beginning! 

It was fortunate indeed that there 
were those ten days of comparative 
peace before the Imperial army ar- 
rived and the wounded began to pour 
in by hundreds. Then came the strain 
that tested the infant organization and 
its gallant corps of officers and volun- 
teer helpers. Wounded men and in- 
sufficient stretcher force to bring them 
in; worse still, wounded men on the 
field and enemies sure to finish them 
if they were not quickly claimed; 
wounded men in the hospitals and no 
beds to put them in; wounded men at 
the doors and no room even on the 
floor to lay them down; new buildings 
opened to met this emergency and no 
mattresses or coverings with which to 
outfit them. Presently a dark day 
when the last bag of rice in the store- 
room had been reached and eight dif- 
ferent places with 1,000 patients and 
all the working staff were waiting to 
be supplied. In the midst of it all in- 
numerable letters to be written, ac- 
counts to be kept, meetings to be held, 
assisting organizations to be welcomed 
and guided, and a cheerful face to be 
shown to all comers. Presently Han- 
kow city was burned and in it most of 
the funds of the Hankow branch of 
the Association were destroyed, two 
of the hospitals were rendered useless 
and two others were brought so near 
the fire line that the patients had to 
be moved temporarily into other quar- 
ters. The wounded now included 
many civilians, and the procuring of 
supplies became daily more difficult as 
the northern line drew more closely 
about the city. Travel to Wuchang, 
even by the two Red Cross launches, 
became difficult, if not dangerous, and 
all the hospitals were unavoidably 
more or less in the line of fire, which 
was demoralizing to both nurses and 
patients. Hanyang fell, and then Wu- 
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chang, with its large Base Hospital in 
immediate charge of our Dr. Merrins, 
had to face the probability of being 
shelled and destroyed by the big guns 
on Hanyang Hill. Dark days indeed, 
and not one of them long enough for 
the work that the President of the 
Red Cross had to crowd into it. 

But they were not all dark days. To 
begin with—and to end with too— 
there was always Mrs. MacWillie at 
his side, a match for her husband in 
energy, alertness and good nature, and 
his helper in many of the difficult 
things that his other co-workers could 
not do. And there was General Li, al- 
ways appreciative of the work Dr. 
MacWillie was doing. There were the 
Biblewoman who cheerfully washed 
filthy bandages day after day because 
there was no one else to do it, and the 
Divinity students who harnessed them- 
selves to rickshaws to carry wounded. 
There were the kind-hearted non- 
Christians who sent in their generous 
subscriptions to the funds. And there 
were the non-missionary foreign com- 
munity who realized, some of them 
for the first time, of what splendid 
stuff the Chinese are made, as they saw 
them dash gallantly up to take a ma- 
chine gun in full action, or heard of 
their pluck under suffering. These 
helped with entire disregard of caste 
or creed. Consuls served on Red Cross 
committees, naval surgeons worked 
early and late at the hospitals, ladies 
made mattresses, bags and covers for 
comfortables, and their husbands sent 
in their contributions with hearty 
words of praise. This work of the 
Red Cross, uniting in its service the 
varied parts of a far-eastern commun- 
ity, was not its least important serv- 
ice, and for his place in it Dr. Mac- 
Willie will be remembered among all 
kinds of people for years to come. 


ITT, A New Plan 


Again our topic changes. To- 
day it is not Dr. MacWillie of St. 
Peter’s, or even Dr. MacWillie of Red 
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Cross fame, but Dr. MacWillie of the 


Church General Hospital. For last 
summer “St. Peter’s” and “The 
Elizabeth Bunn Memorial” were 


united under the one director, the old 
name of each to be retained in the 
two departments—for men and for 
women—but economy of strength and 
funds to be secured by putting its gen- 
eral administration under one organ- 
ization which shall eventually find 
shelter in the united hospitals on the 
one side. Dr. Glenton, whose name 
will always be associated with the 
“Elizabeth Bunn,” was invalided home 
last year, and this spring Miss Hig- 
gins, her “right-hand man,” and 
later Dr. McWillie’s, has been 
obliged to leave. But now at last Dr. 
Mary L. James has arrived and taken 
charge of the Women’s Hospital, while 
Miss Whitehouse and Miss Waddill at 
St..Peter’s, and Miss Morrison work- 
ing with Dr. James, are making the 
wheels hum in a way that causes the 
one-doctor-for-two-hospitals of only a 
year ago to smile with satisfaction. ~ 
And Dr. Wassell, another man for the 
staff, has come and is already hard at 
work at the language, besides daily at- 
tending the Boone students. And they 
have “‘staff meetings” now, with THREE 
doctors and THREE nurses to do the 
meeting! 

The ‘Church General Hospital” is, 
however, as yet united only in organ- 
ization, not in location. The Mission 
has at last succeeded in buying the 
estate on which St. Peter’s (or “Dr. 
MacWillie’s Hospital,” as it is known 
all over Wuchang) has lived in rented 
quarters since before the Revolution. 
It was once a mandarin’s palace—a 
large, two-story house, with court- 
yards and gardens, and even a pond. 
A fine piece of property it is, in the 
midst of official Wuchang, though 
visitors from abroad have been heard 
to remark that the buildings are more 
like those of a factory than of a hos- 
pital! And to tell the truth it was 
not built for a hospital. It has high 
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ceilings, but there are no kalsomined 
and rounded cornices; large windows 
and many doors, but none of them fit 
their casings; floors there are, but 
boards are not matched, and not all 
the scrubbing of all the staff of nurses 
and coolies will ever make the place 
look really ship-shape. Its location is 
ideal, but its buildings are neither con- 
venient nor economical. 

It is a busy place for all that—this 
quondam abode of leisurely aristo- 
crats. The last time I was there 
Evensong was being read in the little 
chapel, an emergency case was claim- 
ing the doctor and one of the recently 
arrived American nurses, freshly vac- 
cinated soldiers were drying their 
arms in the sunshine outside, and all 
the wards were full of patients with 
clean young Chinese in attendance. 
Some of the doctor’s ex-nurses, by the 
way, are in the army hospital corps, 
respected and useful. 

When the Doctor is not busy within 
the hospital he is meeting the out- 
patient calls at the yamens, the camps, 
the prisons, the mills, or teaching in a 
newly started Chinese medical school 
whose zeal appeals for sympathetic 
help, or attending members of the 
foreign staff who have had the bad 
judgment to fall ill, or meeting the 
Governor of the Province to discuss 
matters concerning the public health, 
or acting on the Board of Councillors 
of Kuling, our summer sanitarium, or 
—“That is quite enough!” you say. 
Yes, it is, and sometimes it is more 
than enough. We will pass on to 
speak of the things that might be. 


IV. The Tools Give Out 


What shall we say of the new hos- 
pital which is the hope and prayer of 
all interested in Wuchang? <A unique 
opportunity it is, for thanks to the 
Red Cross days, Dr. MacWillie’s 
prestige is very great, while the loca- 
tion of the hospital and its unfailing 
service to the community on all occa- 
sions enhance that prestige. This past 
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winter an epidemic of small-pox swept 
through Hupeh Province and was al- 
ready attacking Wuchang. Dr. Mac- 
Willie sent a ‘“sandwich-man” through 
the streets inviting all who read (or 
who did not read) to come to the 


Church Hospital and receive free vac- . 


cination. One of our clergymen, visit- 
ing his country stations, brought back 
word that whole villages were being 
decimated by the same disease. Dr. 
MacWillie sent an assistant, provided 
with two hundred tubes of vaccine to 
one of the towns in the direct path 
of the epidemic. He, and the local 
church workers whom he taught, be- 
tween them protected from _ the 
scourge some eight hundred persons. 

These are merely illustrations of 
what the new Church General Hos- 
pital will stand for to the popula- 
tion of this neighborhood. Not that 
other Missions are idle. 
pitals—most of them, it might be 
added, in properly constructed hos- 
pital buildings, planned and erected 
for the purpose—are serving the Chi- 
nese with zeal and skill. But this is 
our only hospital in the whole mission- 
ary district of Hankow. What can we 
say but that new buildings are im- 
perative and new workers _indis- 
pensable? 

The native house that at present 
shelters the Elizabeth Bunn Memorial 
on its old site is in wretched condi- 
tion, hopelessly unfit for the work, and 
even unsafe as to the upper story, un- 
less the greatest precautions are 
taken in the arrangement of furni- 
ture in the up-stairs wards. And, of 
course, its new home should be on 
the General Hospital site. For the 
new buildings $25,000 is needed. Not 
a large sum, surely, to come from our 
great Church for the one hospital of a 
diocese. Not large if only the eyes 
of our American friends might be 
brought to see China’s physical ills 
and their own noses to smell China’s 
filth, and their brain and heart to take 
in what a comfortable hospital and 


Their hos- — 


THE FOREIGN STAFF OF THE CHURCH GENERAL HOSPITAL, WUCHANG 


Standing—Dr. MacWillie and Dr. 


Wassell; Seated—Dr. James, Miss Morrison, Miss Wad- 


dill and Miss Whitehouse 


Christian treatment mean in a Chi- 
nese city. 

A house for the foreign nurses is 
also a crying need. They are living 
now in a few rooms designed for 
coolies, such as you, gentle reader, 
might be willing to camp out in, but 
which you would scarcely like to use 
as a garage in the spring rains or 
the autumn gales. 

Finally there is need for more help- 
ers. Dr. MacWillie has performed his 
labors of Hercules, and, like Hercules, 
has achieved them single-handed. He 
is no longer, we hope, to stand alone, 
but both he and our new recruits are 
human, and humans have been known 
to break down before this. Moreover, 
Dr. MacWillie’s furlough is due in an- 


other year. Is Dr. Wassell to be left 
to carry the whole men’s side while Dr. 
James continues to support the wom- 
en’s alone? The least that we can ask 
for is one more man and one more 
woman doctor, and one more nurse. 
They are needed at once that they may 
get a start on the language before 
their -seniors leave on furlough. Is 
there not enough work for them? We 
ask you—you devoted, hard-working 
doctors of our American cities. We 
ask the eager young graduates from 
the men’s and women’s medical colleges 
of America. Surely, surely there must 
be other physicians and surgeons 
among you who will feel the answer- 
ing thrill to the challenge of this 
plucky workman without tools. 
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“A WORKMAN WITHOUT TOOLS” IN CLASS WORK 


THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 


HE foregoing article gives the 
teacher abundant material for 
bringing home to the pupils many of the 
most important facts in regard to 
medical missions as illustrated by the 
work of Dr. MacWillie. 


In preparing to tell the story to the 
class, make the most of the picturesque 
features of the narrative, namely, the 
story of the young mandarin, the sick 
soldier, the unselfish man in the hospital, 
the Revolution and the work of the Red 
Cross. 


If possible, secure data as to the num- 
ber of doctors and nurses on the staff of 
a hospital in your own city or town. See 
that you make very strong the con- 
trast between the work at home and that 
of Wuchang. Use pictures wherever 
possible. A picture of some large hospital 
in America would be a help in fixing 
the differences in the pupils’ minds. 


A few simple facts about the work of 
the Red Cross and the ambulance corps 
of the United States Army would 
strengthen the contrast you should con- 
stantly strive to make. Lay stress upon 
the type of man which such a great 
work demands, and make a list of Dr. 
MaecWillie’s qualifications for his task. 
Draw a parallel between the example of 
Christ, the Great Physician, and the 
work told of in this story. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


Use the map freely, as recommended 
in previous lessons. 


Review the January lesson briefly, 
and ask the class to tell what they re- 
member of the missionary nurse and her 
work. This makes a good point of con- 
tact for the study of the missionary doc- 
tor and what he does in China. 


In connection with the story that you 
tell, ask questions somewhat as follows: 
What kind of person do you think a 
doctor should be? Would you like to 
live in a place where there was no 
doctor? Why not? Here make the 
class realize how great the suffering in 
China is and how slender is the chance 
of relief. 


What does the missionary doctor do 
for his patients besides healing their 
bodies? Do you think the Chinese 
would be any more apt to listen to what 
he tells them of Christ because he has 
been so kind to them? Why? 
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OUTLINE OF LESSON 


I. Beginning His Task. 


1. Tell what Dr. MacWillie did which 
had never before been done in China. 

2. Explain why this was important 
and how it helped the Chinese. 

8. Tell some of the things that a mis- 
sionary doctor has to do, which are 
different from the duties of the doctor 
at home. Appoint two members of the 
class—one to impersonate a doctor at 
home, the other to take the part of Dr. 
Mac Willie—and let each tell the story of 
an imaginary day’s work. 

4. If you could watch Dr. MacWillie 
at his task what would you think the 
hardest thing he had to do? 

5. What part of his work causes him 
the most trouble and anxiety? 


II. Not in the Contract. 


1. Why did the Chinese officials choose 
Dr. MacWillie to organize the Red Cross 
among them? 

2. What is the Red Cross, and how 
does it help a country in time of war? 

3. If you were a Red Cross surgeon 
would you rather have worked at Wu- 
chang at the time of the Revolution, or 
would you prefer to go to Mexico with 
the United States Army? Why? 

Ili. A New Plan. 


1. If you were sick would you like to 
go to a hospital where there were not 
enough doctors and nurses? Why not? 

2. Would they like more doctors and 
nurses in the mission hospitals? 

3. Why do they not have them if they 
are so necessary? 

4, Name some of the things that Dr. 
MacWillie does after his duties at the 
hospital are over. 

IV. The Tools Give Out. 


1. Do you think it is right for our 
hospitals at home to be so much better 
than those on the mission field? Give 
reasons for your opinion. 

2. If you could send a present of 
money to Dr. MacWillie how much would 
it be, and how would you ask him to 
spend it so that it would do the greatest 
good to the Chinese of Wuchang? 

3. Can you think of anything besides 
money that Dr. MacWillie needs? 

4. Is the medical work of Wuchang 
any more Dr. MacWillie’s responsibility 
than it is ours? If not, why do we not 
do more for it? 

5. What can the members of this class 
do to help in Dr. MacWillie’s work at 
Wuchang? 


THE LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A BisHorp AMONG His Frock. The Right 
Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., Bishop of 
Bethlehem. Harpers, New York. $1.00 net. 


Bishop Talbot has done a service to the 
whole Church by preparing this book for 
the members of his flock. In a few pages 
he has concentrated, in a constructive 
and helpful way, such information as 
would give Church people a reason for 
the faith that is in them. Such chapters 
as “Has God Spoken?” “What Shall I 
Believe?” and his practical statements 
about the ministry and the sacraments, 
provide answers to the many questions 
which every rector hears in his pastoral 
work. Not only has he considered doc- 
trinal sides of the Church, but also the 
practical side. “The Ideal Layman,” 
“Religion and Business” are chapters 
which invite the attention. 


The latter part of the book is given to 
the Church and her mission, and in the 
chapters on “Christian Education,” 
“Christian Unity,’ “Social Service,’ 
“The Church’s World-Wide Mission,” a 
very effective outline is presented to the 
questioning mind of the practical person. 


There are few books that are better 
adapted for preparing adults for con- 
firmation. If the publishers would pre- 
pare a paper edition to sell for such a 
price as would make it available to hun- 
dreds of rectors, the usefulness of the 
book would be greatly increased. 


Sister HENRIETTA. Edited by the Dowager 
Lady Loch and Miss Stockdale. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00 net. 


This simple title covers an interesting 
life story. Henrietta Stockdale was the 
daughter of an English clergyman who 
became interested in the missions of 
South Africa and finally offered herself 
for work there. She was stationed at 
Bloemfontein and Kimberley, being for 
many years matron of the hospital in the 
latter place. In connection with this 
work she found a large opportunity for 
service during the Boer war. The vol- 
ume contains a brief sketch of her life, 
some words of appreciation by friends, 
extracts from her letters and a diary 
which she kept during the war. It is the 
story of a fruitful life in the mission 
field. 


THE GOD JUGGERNAUT AND HINDUISM IN IN- 
DIA, By Jeremiah Zimmerman, hs AEDs 
Fleming Revell Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Zimmerman, after five thousand 
miles of travel in the intimate recesses 
of India, writes the above book about 
places and customs in that mysterious 
land. His extensive studies in the lit- 
erature and philosophy of India, to- 
gether with his first-hand investigations, 
make the book a most informing one. 
The latter chapters deal with the sacred 
books of the Hindus and institute a com- 
parison between Christianity and other 
world religions. The book, notwithstand- 
ing its somewhat clumsy title, is well 
written, and introduces the reader to the 
life and thought of the people of India. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN JAPAN. Mar- 
garet E. Burton. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 

Miss Burton, who in her former books 
has written interestingly concerning the 
women of China, now turns her atten- 
tion to Japan, and in this volume of 250 
pages presents a thorough treatment of 
the question of the education of women 
in the Island Empire. Particularly does 
she tell the story of the large contribu- 
tion which missionary enterprise has 
made to education. She emphasizes also 
the character and ability of the Japanese 
women and the important place which 
they are certain to take in the develop- 
ment of the future. “The influence ex- 
erted by the women of Japan without 
education has been so real and great as 
to make it evident that the educated 
Japanese woman, who in these new days 
is facing opportunities of power un- 
known to her mother, will play a very 
important part in determining the 
future character of this still plastic 
country.” 


A MASTER-BUILDER ON THE NILE. The Life 
and Aims of John Hogg, D.D. By Rena L. 
Hogg. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
$1.50 net. 

The life of Dr. Hogg was one of con- 
trast and conflict. The son of a Scotch 
collier, born in an obscure village south 
of the Pentland hills, he passed from 
the labor of the coal mine to the work of 
the University of Edinburgh, and thence 
to the valley of the Nile as a pioneer 
missionary of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Here he did his life-work among 
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the Coptic people. Naturally, he came 
into bitter conflict with the ancient form 
of Christianity existing there, and an 
outraged patriarch hurled anathemas at 
the head of the stubborn Scotchman. But 
through it all a larger purpose ran, and 
in the end the Coptic Church was stirred 
to worthier effort by the example of the 
Protestant mission. Of course, the 
Scotchman who: brought modern educa- 
tion in his hand had a great gift for the 
people, and in time he came to be better 
understood. But this is a part of the 
story which must be read if it is to be 
appreciated. 

John Hogg died in 1886, long before 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and 
its slogan were thought of. He had 
never heard of “The evangelization of 
the world in this generation!” But he 
did say, “I believe the millennium is now 
(nay, has been always) within the reach 
of the evangelistic labors of one genera- 
tion of Christians who have learned like 
Paul to live ‘not to themselves, but to 
Him who died for them and rose again.’ 
I believe also that this will be accom- 
plished only when pastors learn that 
their duty is not only to feed the flock, 
but to see to it that each member is put 
to his proper work, and kept at it.” 


SOCIOLOGIGAL PROGRESS IN MISSION LANDS. 
‘Edward Warren Capen. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., New York. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Capen, who is secretary of the 
Kennedy School of Missions in Hartford, 
has made here an exhaustive and schol- 
arly summary of the influence of mis- 
sions upon society in non-Christian lands. 
The book not only refutes the material- 
istic contentions of the socialists, by 
demonstrating how far Christianity is 
an indispensable factor in moral and so- 
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cial regeneration, but it also removes 
many of the doubts and misgivings of 
thoughtful Christians as they observe 
how Christianity has failed to remove 
the plague spots of our own social order. 
This book will be especially valuable dur- 
ing the coming year, when the subject 
for mission study is to be “The Social 
Force of Christian Missions.” 


In RED MAn’s LAND. A Story of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Francis E. Leupp. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York. 50 cents, net. 


GOODBIRD THE INDIAN. Gilbert L. Wilson. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 40 
cents net. 

These two little volumes, issued un- 
der the direction of the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, are a valua- 
ble contribution to our literature on In- 
dian missions. Francis E. Leupp, ex- 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, perhaps 
more than any other man can speak with 
authority and understanding concerning 
the general phases of the Indian prob- 
lem. He does not attempt in this book 
to go into details, but he does picture the 
Indian in his human aspects most faith- 
fully and sympathetically. It is a book 
marked by discrimination, meditation 
and correlation. There is an appendix 
of a dozen pages, prepared by the Rev. 
Dr. Beard, which gives in the briefest 
form a summary of missions among the 
Indians. 

“Goodbird the Indian” tells his own 
story. The book is, in fact, a simple lit- 
tle autobiography, in which Mr. Wilson 
acts as the amanuensis of Tsa-ka-ka- 
sa-ki. Every word of its 85 pages is 
quite simple enough for children to read 
and understand, yet it gives an intimate 
view of Indian life which can only be 
obtained from the Indian himself. 


WITH THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


4 mes popularity of the exhibit and the 
mystery play as an aid to mission 
study has been demonstrated this winter 
by the fact that all the exhibits, maps, 


charts, models, banners and costumes 
owned by the Museum of the Church 
Missions House have been in constant 
use since last October. Even now there 
is hardly a chopstick or a bit of wampum 
available until the end of June. In Fall 
River, St. Louis, Knoxville, Chicago and 
Keokuk, “Everywhere” has been repeat- 
ed. The Chinese exhibit has been on the 
road in New England, New York, Ohio 


and West Virginia. Smaller boxes of 
curios, dolls and pictures have been sent 
to mission study classes, Junior Branches 
and Sunday schools to illustrate a lesson 
or address. In several cases the clergy 
or the Auxiliary leaders have planned a 
series of exhibits in neighboring cities or 
parishes, thus reducing freight bills for 
the individual borrowers. This arrange- 
ment works splendidly until one careless 
person in the chain of borrowers ships 
the exhibit later than was promised, or 
addresses it to the wrong destination; 


then disappointments and _ telegrams 
ensue. 


With the Educational Departments 


iE banners for the mystery plays, 
and the few costumes that go with 
them, have had no rest. Although all of 
our mystery plays have been given con- 
stantly, “The Little Pilgrims and the 
Book Beloved” and “The Great Trail” 
seem to be in the lead. The banners for 
these have traveled from coast to coast 
and from New Hampshire to Texas. We 
hear from Houston that “The Little 
Pilgrims” is to be given for the second 
time this season, and that when it is, a 
moving picture film is to be made of this 
mystery play. The Rev. James Wise, in 
whose parish in St. Louis “Everywhere” 
has been repeated, writes: “By far the 
greatest attraction has been the mystery 
plays. ‘The Great Trail’ has made a 
profound impression upon everyone who 
has seen it. “The Gift of Self” has also 
been splendidly received.” From Zulu- 
land, where “The Little Pilgrims” was 
played last year, we learn that “Lady 
Catechism and the Child” has now been 
translated into the Zulu language and 
that the native Christians are planning 
to present it. 


I T is interesting to note two missionary 

plays that have recently been pub- 
lished. “A Choice of Evils,” by Ruth 
Jacobs, is an excellent adaption of “For- 
ward March in China.” We understand 
that’ many Junior branches have been 
acting scenes from “Ch’in Hsing. For 
example, at an Institute at Greenwich, 
Conn., recently, the Westport Juniors 
played with much spirit two scenes ar- 
ranged by their leader. Copies of “A 
Choice of Evils” may be had from Miss 
R. E. Jacobs, 306 Republican Bldg., 
Scranton, Pa., for 10 cents a copy. The 
other play, “The Call of the Little Blue 
Box,” is written by Mary Bosworth and 
Rachel Leverich. The authors call it an 
impersonation of the United Offering. 
The first scene consists of impersona- 
tion of the Spirits of the United Offer- 
ings of 1889, 1901 and 1913; the second 
is an impersonation of the work of the 
United Offering, when the story of the 
work is told by Miss Thackera, by the 
Anvik Church and by a little Japanese 
girl. The third part shows the great 
need for larger offerings. The scene is 


laid in Miss Emery’s office, where tele-- 


grams come in from all over the field 
calling for more workers and better 
equipment, and later all the mite boxes 
attend a reception given by Mother Box, 
and each tells its story of joy and trial. 
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Finally the program closes by a prophecy 
of what shall be in 1916. Copies of this 
dramatic program may be had from Mrs. 
Henry Leverich, President of the Louisi- 
ana. Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
1523 Josephine Street, New Orleans, La. 
Price, 25c. All proceeds go to the Uni- 
ted Offering. 


T Paul’s Church, Chicago, also had a 
moot Board of Missions Meeting as 
part of “Everywhere.” This is what the 
rector, Dr. Page, says about it: “From 
my point of view the most successful 
feature we had was the ‘Board of Mis- 
sions’. Perhaps that was because I 
worked hardest over it, but I got a good 
body of my vestrymen and other men in 
the Church, and we had some exceedingly 
good addresses. I believe the whole thing 
was very illuminating to the men who 
participated in it, and to the audience, 
who were interested to the end. Of 
course, matters were treated with the 
idea of presenting, if possible, the prob- 
lems with which the Board of Missions 
has to deal. The motion authorizing 
‘special appeals’ was nearly voted down. 
The whole program took about an hour 
and a quarter. I can highly commend 
this feature for future expositions. I 
doubt whether there was anything from 
which more help was obtained. The 
speeches in behalf of St. Luke’s, Tokyo, 
and the New China Fund were made by 
two physicians, and were exceedingly 
forceful. I think almost any parish or 
neighborhood could find enough good 
speakers to make the meeting a success, 
if the rector stood behind it. This mock 
Board of Missions and the two meetings 
in which we prepared for it have easily 
been the most valuable experience in an 
educational way that I have ever had for 
my Men’s Missionary Committee since its 
formation.” 


an ip HE Educational Secretary has short- 

- ened his visit to the Far East. He 
sailed from Yokohama on May 13th on 
the Steamship Shinyo Maru. His boat 
is due at San Francisco about May 29th. 
He expects to be back at his office on 
June 5th. 


66 HE Philippines, Past and Pres- 

ent,” by Dean C. Worcester, just 
published, and quite the last word on the 
subject, is among the new books recently 
added to the lending library. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 
WEA L3oW Ie 


ERHAPS no meeting of the 
Board of Missions since its 
reorganization in 1910 has 
faced such serious problems 

as confronted that body when it met 
on May 18th to make the appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year. On the 
two preceding days the Executive 
Committee had been in session and 
had with great care and prudence pre- 
pared the work to be done by the 
Board. It was significant of the deep 
sense of responsibility felt by those 
concerned that there was the fullest 
attendance yet recorded, both at the 
sessions of the Executive Committee 
and the Board itself. East and West, 
North and South were represented, 
thirty-seven out of a possible forty- 
eight being present. 

At 10 o’clock the President cele- 
brated the Holy Communion in the 
chapel of the Church Missions House, 
at which time special remembrance 
was made of the Rev. Dr. W. M. Clark, 
of Richmond, Va., a long-time member 
of the Board, who died April 29th. 

On assembling for the opening ses- 
sion, the President announced that he 
should not delay the Board’s business 
by any statement of his own, but 
wished to call attention to the fact that 
in accordance with the desire of the 
Board, frequently and earnestly ex- 
pressed, a commission, consisting of 
the Rev. F. J. Clark, recording secre- 
tary, and Dr. J. H. Dillard, had at last 
been secured to visit Liberia. These 
gentlemen expect to sail at the end of 
the summer. 

The utmost interest centered in the 
report of the treasurer. The slow but 
steady decline in the volume of the of- 
ferings during the last four months 
had naturally created a feeling of deep 
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anxiety; it was with intense relief, 
therefore, that the Board greeted the 
information that not only had the de- 
cline been checked, but by a splen- 
did rally since Easter the Church had 
regained the lost ground. While ap- 
parently we were $52,000 behind the 
record of May 1, 1913, we were actu- 
ally $21,000 ahead of last year after al- 
lowing for a difference of three weeks 
in the date of Easter. While this was 
cause for thankfulness, it did not nec- 
essarily indicate that we can reason- 
ably hope to close the year without a 
deficit, inasmuch as the appropriations 
in force at this time are $70,000 larger 
than they were one year ago. With 
these matters in mind the Board ad- 
dressed itself to the duties at hand. 

The budget of business prepared by 
the Executive Committee was then 
presented. The majority of it had re- 
ceived final action in the committee, 
among which the following items ap- 
peared: 

The Rev. W. H. Lumpkin was ap- 
pointed as a missionary in Alaska. The 
Rev. Conrad H. Goodwin was ap- 
pointed to Hankow, China, and Mr. H. 
P. Sailor to the District of Shanghai. 
The Rev. John Robinson, for forty-five 
years a missionary among the Sioux 
in South Dakota, was given six 
months’ leave of absence with full pay, 
after which time he will be retired on 
half pay. An appropriation was made 
for the training of Miss Ellen Koo, a 
native Chinese woman from the Dis- 
trict of Hankow, who comes this fall 
to the Philadelphia Deaconess School. 
Upon the urgent representation of 
Archdeacon Emery an appropriation 
of $750 was made for Chinese and 
Japanese work in California, centering 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 


Meeting of the Board of Missions 


Other matters which the committee 
reported directly to the Board for its 
action were as follows: 

1. The acceptance of the offer of the 
Christian Association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to merge its 
medical school with that of St. John’s 
University. This association proposes 
to erect a building to cost approxi- 
mately $30,000, and to supply and pay 
two or more members of the medical 
faculty. The control, direction and de- 
velopment of the school are to rest 
with the authorities of St. John’s. 
This generous and attractive offer was 
accepted and the signing of an agree- 
ment on this basis was authorized. In 
the judgment of those familiar with 
the conditions, the acceptance of this 
offer will give to St. John’s University 
the best medical school in China. 

2. The following resolution offered 
by the Bishop of Atlanta was passed 
by the Board: 

Resolved, That each bishop and the 
other authorities co-operating with 
him in the application of appropria- 
tions from this Board for work in 
the dioceses, especially those which 
have endowment for some of their dio- 
cesan obligations, be requested, in view 
of the present exigency of this Board, 
carefully to review the demands of 
their work, and if possible relinquish 
at least a part of the appropriation 
current and existing, and to secure the 
sums thus relinquished by some spe- 
cial local effort. 

3. The Board next took up the ques- 
tion of co-operation with the Continu- 
ation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conference in the establishment of 
headquarters in New York City. Dr. 
John R. Mott addressed the Board on 
this subject at its February meeting 
. and sympathy was then expressed with 
the proposal. The plan contemplates 
not only provision for those parts of 
the work of the Continuation Commit- 
tee which have their headquarters in 
America, but also for certain general 
agencies of the Foreign Missions Con- 
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ference of the mission boards of North 
America, for the creation of an ade- 
quate missionary library and archives 
which will be at the disposal of all 
missionary agencies, and for investi- 
gation and research concerning meth- 
ods of missionary work and means for 
its prosecution. In connection with 
this matter the Board passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That this Board desires to 
place on record its approval of the 
above plan, but inasmuch as its coun- 
sel has decided that it is not competent 
for the Board to appropriate its funds 
for such a purpose, its financial co-op- 
eration is conditioned upon the secur- 
ing of the necessary funds by special 
contributions. 

4. Bishop Lawrence having present- 
ed before the Executive Committee the 
question of the inauguration of the 
plans for clerical pensions adopted by 
the last General Convention, the Board 
upon his recommendation passed the 
following: 

Resolved, That the Board of Mis- 
sions welcomes the legislation of the 
General Convention of October 22, 
1918, to unify all of the agencies of 
the Church for clerical relief, and to 
establish an adequate system for as- 
suring support to all of the aged and 
disabled clergy and to the families of 
all deceased clergymen upon a sound 
financial basis. 

Resolved. That a committee of three 
members be appointed, to be en- 
titled ““The Committee on the Church 
Pension Fund,” to take into consider- 
ation the relation that the Board 
should bear to the Church Pension 
Fund, and to report to the Board be- 
fore next convention. 

The concluding item of general busi- 
ness was an announcement by the re- 
cording secretary that a tablet in mem- 
ory of the late associate secretary, the 
Rev. Joshua Kimber, had been pre- 
sented by members of the Board, in 
the hope that it might be properly 
placed in the Church Missions House. 
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The tablet was shown to the Board 
and with expressions of appreciation 
to the donors it was ordered placed 
in the chapel. 


Before the serious question of the 
appropriations was taken up, the 
Board listened to a statement from 
one of our missionaries, the Rev. E. 
A. Sibley, of the Philippines, who 
spoke concerning his interesting work 
among the Igorots of Bontoc. 

The Board then turned to the con- 
sideration of the appropriations for 
the coming year. Realizing that 
not only the present financial con- 
dition of the treasury, but also 
the general state of the country, 
oppressed by sluggish business con- 
ditions and shadowed by the 
threat of war, demanded the exer- 
cise of the utmost conservatism, it de- 
termined rigidly to limit the appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year with- 
in the gross total of those at present 
in force. In order to accomplish this 
severe cuts. were demanded. No 
bishop could by any possibility be 
granted that for which he had asked, 
and in some instances the Board felt 
compelled to reduce the present ap- 
propriations. The few advances 
which were made were chiefly in the 
domestic field. The total voted for 
foreign missions was $666,259, being 
a net increase of $691; the total for 
the domestic field was $566,664, being 
a net increase of $10,401. The appro- 
priation for central expenses, includ- 
ing administration and the cost of 
making the work known and securing 
offerings, was $162,292, being a net 
decrease of $14,000. The net decrease 
in the total appropriation, as com- 
pared with the present schedule, is 
$2,908. 

At the suggestion of the treasurer 
the Board then took up the question 
of the apportionment for the next fis- 
cal year. At its meeting in February 
it adopted a tentative apportionment 
amounting to $1,353,291, and author- 
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ized its apportionment committee to 
distribute this according to the 
mathematical ratio, and notify the 
several dioceses of their respective 
amounts. Inasmuch, however, as the 
Board had just voted to restrict its 
appropriations within the schedule 
already in force, it was argued that 
the good faith of the Board would be 
better demonstrated to the Church if 
at the same time no advance were 
made in the gross apportionment. 
Therefore, on motion it was resolved 
that the apportionment passed at the 
February meeting be reduced to $1,- 
308,000 (the present figure) and that 
the committee be empowered to make 
a revised distribution to the dioceses. 

As a final act in connection with the 
financial situation the Board issued a 
statement to be sent to all the bishops 
of the Church in the hope that they 
will provide that it may be read to the 
congregations of their several dio- 
ceses at an early day. 

Miscellaneous business closed the 
work of the session. Mr. J. W. Henry 
was elected second assistant treasurer 
of the Board; the by-laws were 
amended to provide that the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, with 
which the work of the Board begins, 
should be at 9.30 instead of 9 a. m.; 
the Board requested Dr. W. H. Jef- 
ferys to consider the question of giv- 
ing himself to educational missionary 
work, especially among the laymen of 
the Church. 

Bishop Edsall, who is to be the host 
of the Board at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 9th in Minneapolis, made some 
preliminary statements with regard 
to arrangements, after which the 
Board adjourned to the time and place 
above mentioned. 


LL SAINTS’ Parish, Torresdale, 
has more subscribers for parish 
support and missions through the du- 
plex envelope than it has communi- 
cants. Can any other parish in the 


country show a similar record? 


ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING THE 
MISSIONARIES 


Anking 
Dr. and Mrs. Stover, returning from 
China, sailed from Shanghai on S. §S. 
Mongolia, April 14th. 
Brazil 


Rey. Dr. W. C. Brown and family, re- 
turning after furlough, sailed from New 
York on S. S. Vauban, May 9th. 


Hankow 
Miss S. H. Higgins, who left Shang- 


hai March 30th, arrived at her home April 
30th. ; 
Porto Rico 


Miss Violet Whitbeck, who sailed on 
March 25th for New York, returned to 
San Juan on the S. S. Carolina, April 
25th. 

Shanghai 


Mrs. Standring and child, who sailed 
from Vancouver on S. S. Hmpress of 
Asia, March 19th, arrived Shanghai 
April 5th. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arrang- 

ing missionary meetings, the follow- 

ing list of clergy and other missionary 

workers available as speakers is pub- 
lished. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secretary, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Church Missions House Staff 


The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and 
so far as possible to respond to requests 
to speak upon the Church’s general work 
at home and abroad. Address each officer 
personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Secretaries of Provinces 


I. Rev. G. W. Davenport, 984 Beacon 
Street, Newton Center, Mass. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 
West 157th Street, New York. 

Ill. Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
15th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, 
DIC: 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 1535 Leland 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

VI. Rev. GC. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. : 

VII. Rev. Edward Henry Eckel, 903% 
Charles Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 

VIII. Rev. G. C. Hunting, 1942 El Do- 
rado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


Alaska 
Miss Agnes Huntoon (in Fifth Prov- 
ince). 
Mr. G. B. Burgess (in Fourth Prov- 
ince). 
China 
Rey. Arthur M. Sherman (presenting 
the New China Fund). 
HANKOW 
Dr. Mary V. Glenton. 


SHANGHAI 
Mrs. John A. Ely. 
Rey. P. N. Tsu, of Shanghai. 


Philippine Islands 


Rev. E. A. Sibley. 
Rev. Robb White, Jr. 


Porto Rico 
Ven. R. S. Nichols. 


Work Among Indians 
Mrs. Baird Sumner Cooper, of Wyo- 
ming, Address: The Toronto, Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D. C. 


Work Among Mountain People 


Rey. S. L. Tyson, of Sewanee, Tenn. 
Address: Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York City. 

Miss Grace Moseley, same address. 

Ven. James S. Russell, of St. Paul’s 
School, Lawrenceville, Va. 

Rev. A. B. Hunter, of St. Augustine’s 


School, Raleigh, N. C. 
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17-19 Pledge Cards—-Forward Movement 


281 Fourth 
An asterisk marks recent publications. 


Prayers for Missions. 

A Litany for Missions. 

Mid-Day Intercession for Missions. 

The Chureh’s Mission at Home and Abroad. 
Bishop Lloyd. 

Bulletin, Easter, 1914. 

Four Definitions. 

How Can I Give to a Particular Object and 
Yet Give to the Apportionment ? 

Mid-Day Prayer Card. 

How to Volunteer. 

The Why and how of the Missionary Budget. 

The Church and the World. 

In the Nation. 

The Lands Beyond. 

The Wide World. 

The Apportionment, How to Treat It and How 
to Meet It. Rhinelander. 

Concerning Specials. 

How Shall I Vote? 

Charen in the Laymen’s Missionary Moye- 
ment. 

Diocesan Committee on General Missions. 

Missionary Committee. 

Forward Movement. 

s Won’t Work With Us. 
s 


2c. each. 

There Any Substitute for the Organized 

Canvass? 

The Forward Movement in a City Parish. 

Suggestions to Leader in Every Member. 
Canvass, 8c. each; $3.00 a hundred. 

Sets. 

Weekly Offerings for the Church’s Mission. 

A Message to Men. 

System in Chureh Extension. 

Why Believe in Foreign Missions? 


Edueational Department 
Information. 5c. each; 25, $1.20; 50, $2.25; 
100, $4.00. 
Catalogue of Publications. 
The Library and the Museum. 


The Sunday School 


Missionary Stories That Every Young 
10¢. 


Ten 
Churehman Should Know. 

A Litany for Children. 

The Sunday School Offering. 

Talking to Children about Missions. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


= 
> 


Avenue, New York. Order by department and number. 
Africa 
100 Our Foothold in Africa. (Liberia.) 
* A Sojourner in Liberia. 
Alaska 
805 ‘lhe Borderland of the Pole. 
Brazil 
1402 Our Farthest South. 
China 
200 The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. (The Holy 
Catholic Chureh in Canina.) 
201 *“Since the Revolution—Ladies First!’ (St. 
Mary’s liall, Shanghai.) 
202 New China and the Church. 
x04 For the Girls of China. 
205 Why? (The needs of St. Mary’s Hall.) 
206 Pledge Card for New China Fund. 
268 ‘‘Boone’’—The Christian University of Mid- 
China. 
271 <A Year at St. John’s University, Shanghai. 
Cuba Porto Rico and Haiti 
500 In the Greater Antilles. 
Honolulu 
1007 The Cross Roads of the Pacific. 
Japan 
824 The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 
825 he Christian College and Moral Leadership. 
(St. Paul’s Tokyo.) 
326 How to Win Japan and Where to Begin. 
(Christ Church, Osaka.) 
Negroes 
700 The Church Among the Negroes. 
711 The Black Man’s Need. 
The Philippines 
407 The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 
United States 
G.C. 2 Work Among Orientals on the Pacific Coast. 
1208 Wyoming: The Last of the West. 
Miscellaneous 
The Missionary Story of the General Conven- 
tion. 
W. A. 1. A Message from the Triennial of 1913 
W. A. 2. Yo Treasurers: Diocesan and Parochial. 
WisAls 3. Some Plain Facts. 
W. A. 4, Collects for Daily Use. 
W. A. 5. *Suggested Constitution for a Parish 
Branch. 
W.A. 8. A Message to a Weak Branch. 
W.A. 10. Prehistoric Days. 
W.. Aly is. How Can I Help? 
W.A. 14. Why Should I Be a Member? 
W. A. 15. ‘‘Sweet Amy” (a story for those pre- 
paring a missionary box). 
W.A. 16. A Bit of History. Se. each; 50c. per 
dozen. 
WwW. A. 19, An Auxiliary Campaign. 
**Summer Plans.’’ 
United Offering 
W. A. 100. Resolution and Prayer Card. 
W. A. 101. What is the United Offering? 
W. A. 102. Who gave it? 
W. A. 103. Verses: ‘‘The Little Blue Box.’’ 
W. A. 104. *How are we using the United Offering 
of 1913? 
W. A. 105. The Mighty Cent. 
W.A. 106. Giving like a Little Child. 
W. A. 107. *The Churehwoman’s Offering of Ro- 


mance, 
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THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


200. The Junior Collect. 
201. What it is; Where it should be; How 
to Organize it. 
202. One Army—Two Departments. 
203. Membership Card, 1 cent each; $1.00 a 
hundred. 
. 204. The Junior Department at the Trienniai 
of 1913. 
. 205.  *Section II. The Junior Department 
helps by Prayer, Study. Work. 
. 206. The Junior Book, 10c. each; $1.00 per 
; doz.; $7.50 per hundred. 
250. *Section II. The United Offering. The 
Question in 1913. The Answer in 
de 
251. *Section III. Your part in the United 
Offering Service of 1916. 
225. The Sunset Hour. A Missionary Play. 
5e. each; 50c. per dozen. 
The Little Helners 
3800. The Origin of the Little Helpers. 
301. The Little Helpers: Directions. 
302. Little Helpers’ Prayers for Members 
and Leaders. 
308. A Membership Card, 1 cent each; $1.00 
per hundred. 
304. Letter to Leaders, 1913-1914. 
305. Letter to Members, 1913-1914. 
3822. Little Helpers. All Aboard. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THEJREV. L. T. WANG 


WHAT A 


NATIVE CLERGYMAN MAY BE TO THE FOREIGN 


MISSIONARY 
By Gertrude C. Gilman 


It is hard to realize that Mr. Wang 
will not be seen among us again. 
When I first came to Hankow I was 
impressed with his beautiful face, and 
never tired of watching him while 
preaching or telling Bible stories to 
the Sunday-school children. He had a 
remarkable gift for telling stories, 
and we wondered where he found 
them. When he had finished it was a 
delight to hear him chuckle with the 
rest, and his smile was contagious. 

I remember how Bishop Ingle al- 
ways talked matters over with Mr. 
Wang, and if we ladies wanted any- 
thing done by carpenter or brass- 
smith it was always Mr. Wang who 
attended to it for us. 

He was very helpful in the early 
days of language study, for he always 
took pains to say some simple thing 
in Chinese to the newest comer, and 
he waited smiling till the right an- 
swer came struggling out. 

He always made a point of calling 
on “‘the ladies” when he was in town, 
or, when he was living here, at China 
New Year, so that he was a great fa- 
vorite with all our lady missionaries. 
' I remember he used to wonder at 
the way the American husbands de- 
pended on their wives for advice and 
planning. Still, he was the first to 
hail the arrival of a new lady mission- 
ary, and longed to see the Chinese 
women lifted to our plane. 

When we started the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary up here in Hankow, it was Mr. 
Wang who translated the constitution 
and prayers, and he took keen inter- 
est in our work. One remark of his 
I shall always treasure. He said that 
if the foreigners wanted to win the 
Chinese they should take pains to go 


to them in their joys and sorrows. 

Personally we remember him as the 
one who baptized our little John who 
died, and later, he visited us twice in 
our bungalow at Kuling. We have 
missed him very much since coming 
back to Hankow, for he has been in 
Shasi the last few years. 

Certainly if we point to our Chinese 
clergy as the richest fruit of our work 
out here there would be few among 
them who could show such real love 
and appreciation on the part of their 
foreign friends as Mr. Wang. He 
comforted many in sorrow, and he 
knew what it meant to go through 
deep waters. We feel sure that his 
Loving Master held his hand as he 
crossed over to the other land where 
the True Light shines. 


THE REV. WANG LI TANG AND HIS 
SONS; MR. WANG DIED IN APRIL, 1914 
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THE EIGHT AND PEPE 


GLIMPSES OF THE PORTO RICO MISSION 
A VISIT TO “SAN ANDRES’ ”’, MAYAGUEZ 
By Sarah Rogers Colmore 


In the cool fresh air of a tropical 
morning in February, the Bishop and 
I started on our way to visit the 
Church’s missions in Mayaguez and 
Ponce. We boarded the little train at 
Miramar, San Juan, and were.soon 
winding in and out among the foot 
hills of our Porto Rican mountains. 
Many of the sugar “centrales’’ which 
we passed were silent and inactive, 
though we saw several of the larger 
ones were grinding. 

I wish I might adequately describe 
that trip. Friends had warned us that 
we would find it wearisome, but the 
constantly changing vista before us 
left no time for thought of bodily 
fatigue.. The road runs at times right 
along the edge of the water; in fact, 
the telegraph poles are set in cement 
in the sea. Once as our train puffed 
and climbed into the hills, we looked 
down across a deep ravine at a pic- 
turesque little tunnel cut through the 
rock just at the water’s edge. In a 
few minutes we were going through 
that very same tunnel, and had made 
a complete loop. 

After a lunch in the station at 
Aguadilla and another hour’s ride, we 
arrived at “La Playa de Mayaguez,” 
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and were met by the Rev. Mr. Read 
and Miss Mellowes, one of the teach- 
ers of the mission school. Miss Mc- 
Collough, who has been there six 
years now, has so woven herself into 
the warp and woof of the fabric of 
the work that she is just a part of it. 
If the contributors to the United 
Offering could visit the mission at 
Mayaguez and see the blessed work 
those two good women are doing, they 
would be doubly thankful for the 
privilege granted them of making it 
possible. Those eight dear little girls 
who live there in the home just 
warmed my heart through and 
through. They are the happiest, sun- 
niest, busiest little maids imaginable. 
For four of them the Church pro- 
vides, and of the other four Miss Mc- 
Collough said, “Two belong to me 
and two to Miss Mellowes.” Of course 
you realize that that means she and 
Miss Mellowes assume the obligation 
themselves. But. they feel amply re- 
paid for the sacrifices they make for 
Amelia, Juanita, Marta, Rita, Angela, 
Carmen Laura, Carmen Luisa and lit- 
tle Margarita. 

The Sunday-school is just splendid, 
and is conducted in English. The 
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children begin to gather upstairs in 
the mission dwelling by half past 
eight, and visit there with the teach- 
ers and little girls until Pépe rings 
the mission bell. From Sunday-school 
we went right into service, and al- 
though the morning was stormy, we 
had a very earnest and interested 
congregation to hear the Bishop 
preach. In the afternoon we sat 
around the living room and were 
entertained by “Miss McCollough’s 
children,” little chubby-faced Angela 
being the really remarkable narrator 
of folk lore tales, “Fiel Juan,” “Juan 
Mendigo,” etc. It was most interest- 
ing to hear a little girl of ten years 
talk on without hesitation and barely 
a pause for breath, in her pretty 
Spanish, for an hour or more. 

An account of St. Andrew’s Mission 
is not complete without some mention 
of “Pépe.”’ who is “Major-domo” gen- 
eral at the house and chapel, acting as 
sexton, janitor, errand boy, butler, 
etc. Pépe must be at least eleven 
years old! He was a regular attend- 
ant at the day school, and when one 
day he came with a very sore foot, 
Miss McCollough told him he might 
stay at the mission while she was car- 
ing for the ailing member. Strange 
to say, that foot has never gotten well 
enough for him to go back home! So 
Pépe has become a regular member of 
the family. He is quite sure Miss Mc- 
Collough could not get along without 
him, and I don’t believe she could. 

The public school system in Porto 
Rico has reached such a high stand- 
ard that it now seems the wisest 
thing that our Church schools should 
work along industrial lines. That is, 
for instance, in the Mayaguez work, 

‘to start with the orphanage and small 
day school as a nucleus, and build 
up a work such as is being done aniong 
the mountaineers of Tennessee and 
North Carolina and in the milling 
districts of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Of course, for such work 
a certain amount of equipment is 
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MISS McCOLLOUGH AND HER HELPERS 


necessary, and to the Church at home 
we must look for help. At present the 
mission is not only sadly in need of 
a new building (the present one being 
over a hundred years old and of 
wood), but the little girls have almost 
nothing in the way of dormitory fur- 
niture. There is immediate need of 
eight plain iron beds, with the neces- 
sary complement of bedding, etc., and 
some sort of dressers or bureaus 
where they may keep their clothes. 
Miss McCollough has managed to eke 
out the barest necessities for a very 
small and very primitive ‘cooking 
class,” and the girls are very much in- 
terested and anxious to learn. 


The day school has now about forty 
pupils, and although we were not 
there during its session, it must be a 
most interesting feature of the work. 
Miss McCollough and Miss Mellowes 
are assisted by two faithful native 
teachers, one of whom is literally the 
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product of our own work there, who 
is now, in her turn, passing on to her 
own people the great benefits she her- 
self has gained. The Bible and Pray- 
er Book are taught as regular text 
books in the school, and in English! 
This next generation of Porto Ricans 
will be an English speaking one. May 
we, who have given them this gate to 
a fuller knowledge, realize the respon- 
sibility we have assumed, and open 
that gate but the wider, that in God’s 
good time we may help them to the 
road that leads to Eternal Life! 
Miss McCollough’s influence extends 
far beyond the mission walls. She 
lives and breathes nothing but her 
work among her beloved children and 
people. As a natural result, they all 
claim her and look to her for counsel 
and advice of all sorts. Little Ger- 
aldo, seated on his doorstep playing 
with Christmas gifts, was attracted 
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by a small waif of the streets, who 
stopped-to watch in silent wonder the 
army of lead soldiers. ‘“‘And didn’t 
the Kings bring you any toys?” asked 
Geraldo. On being told that “Los 
Reyes” had passed him by, this sweet 
little child of the King held out his 
beloved soldiers to the child less for- 
tunate than himself. “Take these 
then,” he said. And then, “Why don’t 
you get your mother to wash your 
face?” “I haven’t any mother,” said 
the child. “Well, why don’t you go to 
Miss McCollough, then?” And so it 
is; they go to Miss McCollough for 
everything ! 

I might write on indefinitely of 
this work of our beloved Church in 
this Isle of the Sea, but will leave 
something for another time. I am 
glad to be able to tell the Church 
at home something of the extension 
of her borders. 


ALL SAINTS’, VIEQUES 
By S. R. Davidson 


Vieques is such a small island it 
reminds one of a description given by 
a native of one lying off the northern 
coast: “To live on it is like being at 
sea, only you don’t arrive anywhere!” 
Looking west across the channel on a 
clear day you can see Porto Rico plain- 
ly, but sometimes it disappears as 
completely as if sunk in the sea. To 
the north Culebra can be seen, and St. 
Thomas, and from the eastern side of 
the island, Santa Cruz is visible, but 
far off. There are very few Ameri- 
cans here, and we should feel very iso- 
lated if it were not for the weekly 
mail from the States. Letters take 
about a week to reach us. The day 
varies according to the steamer from 
New York to San Juan being a slow 
or a fast one, and unless people keep 
track of their schedule, there is a lit- 
tle uncertainty, and so sometimes we 
are disappointed both Friday and Sat- 
urday, and have to wait until Sunday. 


The real name of the town is “Isa- 
bella Segunda,’ though the United 
States Post Office calls it Vieques— 
the name of the island. It has about 
five thousand people, with over ten 
thousand on the island. It is over- 
populated, and many are very poor, 
while the landowners are very rich. 
Immense crops of sugar cane are 
raised, and there are four large mills 
where it is ground and made into 
sugar. The long trains of oxcarts 
laden with cane are picturesque. The 
oxen are the largest I have ever seen. 
Fine horses are also raised here, much 
larger than the little wiry animals of 
Porto Rico. 

These people care a great deal for 
dress and wear the latest fashions, 
fashion papers and department store 
catalogues being very favored liter: 
ature! This does not apply to all. 
There are some French negroes from 
Guadaloupe or Dominica, who wear 
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dresses made by a pattern which must 
have come down from their great- 
grandmothers—little short waists, 
raised up under the arms, and the long 
skirt so full that it takes sixteen or 
eighteen yards to make one! A con- 
‘rast to the others! Then they wear 
a three-cornered kerchief around the 
neck, silk, if they can get it, and a 
bandanna on the head. 

Our congregation is quite an old 
one, mostly composed of negroes from 
the English West Indies, who have 
come to work on the sugar plantation. 
Some have been here many years, oth- 
ers come and go. Then besides these, 
there are about fifty young girls, na- 
tives—mostly white—who come to the 
various classes, and to the Sunday- 
school and Spanish services, but our 
regular Sunday services are in Eng- 
lish. Almost all can speak Spanish; 
but the older people cannot read it, 
and are apt to think they are deprived 
of their rights when any change is 
made. 

In the Woman’s Auxiliary I read 
to them, and talk to them, explaining 
references to places and customs they 
would not understand. I mean to try 
the plan of giving the SPIRIT oF MIs- 
SIONS to some of the members to se- 
lect the best article in each number, 
and letting the whole branch discuss 


their choice; but there are only a few 
sufficiently familiar with English to 
understand the articles, and I had not 
thought of their helping in this way. 
If they can do so it will add greatly 
to. the interest of the meetings. The 
idea of Bible study in connection with 
the Auxiliary is also new to me, but 
I shall be glad to use the Helps for 
Leaders on St. Matthew, The Acts and 
the Gospel Revelation. 

As to giving, they all take the blue 
boxes. They are all poor, I imagine; 
seventy-five cents a day is about what 
the men make, but they do not usually 
have work every day, even in the crop 
time. Few have over three or four 
dollars a week, so they do not have 
much left after supporting a family. 
I think they are generous considering 
their poverty. For this reason I al- 
ways lay more stress on the duty of 
prayer for missions than on giving— 
urge individual prayer, and we say 
our office at the monthly meetings, 
partly from the leaflets, and partly 
from books of devotion. There is a 
nice Litany in the book of interces- 
sions, called ‘“Sursum Corda’”—the 
one for Wednesday. 

We used to meet for the Auxiliary 
once in two weeks, but as we do no 
work at the meetings it seemed rather 
often, and with the same members we 
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formed a communicants’ class and 
that meets on the Monday before the 
first Sunday in the month, and the 
Auxiliary two weeks later. The for- 
mer is a devotional meeting with an 
instruction, but to come together with 
special intention at a service of the 
Holy Communion is another good 
thought, and I will speak of it to 
them. 

The girls are fond of sewing, and 
over forty of them belong to the sew- 
ing class, meeting on Saturday morn- 
ings. Some few do plain sewing, but 
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was a cinnamon bush. It has thick, 
shiny green leaves, that do not wither 
very quickly, and a full, round top. 
The leaves have a sweet, spicy smell, 
and after the ornaments are removed 
the people save them for various uses. 

On Christmas Eve the church was 
crowded. The altar was bright with 
flowers and many lights, and we sang 
Christmas hymns and had a short 
service, and then the children and 
members of the congregation went 
over into the parish hall. The tree 
was there, with the gifts arranged 
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more are making embroidered collars 
or handkerchiefs or drawn work. 
Wednesdays and Fridays when they 
come out of school, about four o’clock, 
there are kindergarten classes. The 
Friday class is for the little ones. 
They learn hymns, and march, and do 
some hand work, and have a story 
with pictures. 

Our Christmas season seems 
strange to people from the North— 
the green fields, bright sunshine and 
soft breezes are like June. We always 
have a Christmas tree, but not much 
like those you have seen. The last 


about it. Some of the young girls 
had trimmed it, and succeeded ex- 
tremely well. It was very pretty. 
The children sang and spoke pieces in 
both languages, and afterwards each 
received a gift and a card and a bag 
of candy. We had many dolls, and 
they were so much liked that there 
was much satisfaction. Some pretty 
work bags, furnished with scissors 
and thimbles, and scholar’s compan- 
ions, with pencils and pens, also were 
appreciated. The gifts are more satis- 
factory when a good many are alike 
than when there is much variety. 
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ENCOURAGING REPORTS FROM AUXILIARY 
BRANCHES 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE ANNUAL 
MEETING IN MICHIGAN CITY 


In a very small way I am planning 
a Junior exhibit, more with the idea 
of suggestions for Junior leaders than 
anything else. With this exhibit, or 
in an equally conspicuous place, I want 
to have a table with pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, etc., of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and its Junior department. On reach- 
ing South Bend, where the meeting 
will be held, I shall arrange a place 
for giving out this material, and in 
this way I think I can reach all paro- 
chial Auxiliary presidents, thereby 
conserving both your energy and 
mine. I have some pamphlets left 
from this year, and these J shall take 
with me to add to those that you send; 
then, when the meeting is over, I shall 
divide them into Little Helpers, older 
Juniors’ and Woman’s, and give to the 
different diocesan leaders, that each 
may have the literature connected 
with her work to distribute as calls 
are made on her. As we are going to 
use the constitution for a parish 
branch as suggested in W. A. 5, please 
send thirty copies. I can also use 
many of W. A. 14. The other leaflets 
I leave to your judgment, but with 
them send W. A. Collects, Junior Col- 
lects, Little Helpers Collects, U. O. 
Collects, as well as literature about 
these departments. I think it would 
be a very good plan to send a few of 
the pamphlets that are for sale, and 
I shall keep track of them and remit: 
for instance, some of the books for 
leaders, on the Gospel Revelation, as 
compiled by Miss Lindley, price five 
cents; also'some Junior Books at ten 
cents each; for if I donot sell them 
then, I shall during the year. If you 
have any sort of a big banner or 


placard that is used to call attention 
to the table, put that in, and I shall 
set it up. 


NORTH CAROLINA SETS AN EXAMPLE 


The following request has come 
from the secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Branch in advance of their annual 
meeting. She writes: 

I have arranged with the Raleigh 
branch to have some literature on hand 
for sale. Will you please send fifty 
Junior Books, one dozen copies each of 
Studies in St. Matthew and The Acts 
and two dozen copies of “The Gospel 
Revelation.” 


If all branches would send such 
orders as this, these books would be 
sooner known and used throughout the 
Auxiliary, and when known and used 
would be sure to be a great help in 
our future work. 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN NEVADA 


Our convocation was most interest- 
ing and helpful, and a good deal of 
enthusiasm was evinced in the Auxili- 
ary work. I feel certain that as a re- 
sult many new branches will be 
formed in the district, and some real 
work will be done. 

One thing we did decide to do was 
for Nevada and Utah to share equally 
in the $50 insurance fund for a 
foreign worker. We selected as our 
care the Rev. Lawrence B. Ridgely of 
Wuchang, China, and will assume the 
$50 for one year. The reason we pre- 
ferred Mr. Ridgely was that he had in 
the past had charge of churches in 
both Nevada and Utah, and seems a 
little closer to us on that account. 

We have appointed one person in 
the State to secure subscriptions to 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, and are 
slowly getting things in working 
order. 
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From A PERIPATETIC MEMBER IN 
EASTERN OREGON 


I have often written you from Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. I am here for the 
winter, and have joined the Auxiliary. 
They are all very much interested in 
raising their apportionment, and in 
anything about our missions. At 
their meetings they read in unison the 
prayers for missions, and the little 
leaflets of prayers are all worn out 
from long use. I asked why they did 
not ask for more, and they did not 
suppose they could, so I have taken 
it upon myself to ask for them. If 
we can have fifteen copies I will 
answer for their being used. 

Wherever I am, if only for a short 
time, I join the Auxiliary, and it 
seems more like home. I went to some 
meetings in Dresden two years ago. 

The people here were so much in- 
terested in the Convention. Their 
rector was deputy for this missionary 
district, and he gave talks for at least 
six weeks upon the Convention and 
the questions that came up. Every- 
body was so enthusiastic that it 
seemed quite a contrast to many of 
our dioceses in the East. 


How THEY MAKE MEETINGS INTER- 
ESTING IN MONTANA 

Our meetings have been very inter- 
esting. The theme for the year is 
“The Field is the World,” and, as we 
have already had program meetings 
for several years, taking up various 
countries and races, this year we have 
dealt only in outlines, with “The Out- 
look” for the first meeting. Fourteen 
divisions of the world field were as- 
signed to fourteen women. The meet- 
ing pretended to be the Board of Mis- 
sions, and each woman presented a 
plea for the land or race which she 
represented. It was not a sketch at 
all—just as good a reason as she could 
give why the Board should support 
missions there. All were good rea- 
sons and very brief, two minutes be- 
ing the time limit. China was per- 
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haps the best, being based entirely 
upon the great need of China’s women 
and our ability to supply that need by 
giving them the Gospel. We talked 
about each plea, and everyone talked. 

And again we met as the Board of 
Missions, considering “The Problems 
Confronting the Board.” There were 
three sections, each in the care of one 
woman who asked questions. Every- 
one present talked eagerly. We dis- 
cussed: 

1.. Money—How to get it and how to 
spend it wisely. Duplex envelopes, ap- 
portionment, etc. 

2. Missionaries—How to choose and 
send and maintain them. Care of dis- 
abled widows and orphans. 

3. Missionary property — permanent 
and temporary—all sorts and kinds. 

We discussed whether a missionary 
should try to save money for old age 
when all about him lie so many peo- 
ple, dying soul and body, for what he 
could give them with money at his 
command. It was a very lively meet- 
ing, and we could imagine some of the 
burdens borne by the Board. 


A PARISH BRANCH IN ST. CLEMENT’S, 
EL Paso, DISTRICT OF NEW MEXICO 


Having served the Margaret B. 
Martin Branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary to the Board of Missions for 
two years in the capacity of secretary, 
I was firmly convinced that the lack of 
interest on part of many of our 
Church women is largely due to lack 
of information, so when I was elected 
president last May I began a very 
quiet but persistent system of scatter- 
ing information on the work of the 
missions of our Church. 

Our Junior leader is doing a beau- 
tiful work among the young people, 
and as superintendent of our Sunday- 
school I regularly give the Sunday- 
school a short talk bearing on the 
Sunday-school offering and the priv- 
ilege each pupil has to help the: work 
through that department, but f' feel 
so much more might be done. ° Our 
study classes are attended by the sathe 
“old faithful few,” and with such a 
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tremendous subject as China, we feel 
we haven’t begun to know our subject 
when there is only one more meeting 
this year for a study hour. It was 
not deemed wise to meet oftener than 
once a month. This is a long estab- 
lished custom, and our November 
meeting was devoted to our annual 
corporate Communion and a _ short 
business session. The January meet- 
ing was an Epiphany tea, to which 
we invited all ladies of the congrega- 
tion, with a program of suitable mu- 
sical selections, a talk on the United 
Offering, one on the general work of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and certain 
Twelfth Night features. Our May 
meeting is our annual—for election of 
officers and a skort résumé of the 
work of the year, leaving us only time 
for five real study classes. The most 
able leader could scarcely cover China 
in five lessons. 

Perhaps a few words on what we 
have done may interest you and show 
you we are still alive, if not doing 
what we might. A new feature of our 
organization this year has been the 
appointing of a custodian of our 
United Offering, where formerly the 
general treasurer handled all funds. 
This has resulted in more than 
doubling the number of blue boxes in 
the parish. A visiting committee re- 
ported thirty calls on new people in 
the parish, thus perhaps helping the 
custodian to get her splendid results. 

We renewed our pledge of five dol- 
lars to Miss Thackara at the Hospital 
of the Good Shepherd, Ft. Defiance, 
Arizona. THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
has been placed in the reading rooms 
Otithe Y. M: C. A.,.the Y.-W. C. A., 
and in the Public Library. An edu- 
cational committee has placed many 
leaflets, such as “Why Should I Be a 
Member of the Woman’s Auxiliary?” 
and “How Can I Help?” in the hands 
of non-members. We entertained the 
missionary union of this city, consist- 
ing of the women’s missionary soci- 
eties of all the churches, at what was 
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unanimously voted the most success- 
ful meeting of the year. Nearly 
every organization asked for a copy 
of our leaflet W. A. 13, “How Can I 
Help?” the substance of which was 
presented in a short talk which I gave 
them, quoting from “suggestions by 
our Board of Missions.” We have had 
several members pledge magazines to 
the Church Periodical Club, and some 
to Everyman’s Club at Valdez, Alaska, 
and are planning a donation to the 
Club House, and we unanimously 
pledged ourselves, individually and 
collectively, to extend to our new 
Bishop our most hearty co-operation 
and support in the work of the 
district. 

The great difficulty now seems to be 
the question, “What shall-we study to 
develop the spiritual missionary in- 
terest of all our women?” Any sug- 
gestions will be gratefully received 
and considered. I feel that my only 
excuse in making this is that knowl- 
edge and experience of others must 
enable them to give us of so little ex- 
perience the word of advice which 
may, perhaps, encourage us to do 
more than ever, in a more earnest, 
more prayerful and more blessed man- 
ner. 


In answer to this request as to some 
subjects for mission study which 
would give missionary inspiration as 
well as information to the members 
of this and other classes, I would ad- 
vise by all means the use of the Bible 
courses, which Miss Lindley has pre- 
pared. 

There are three of these—St. Mat- 
thew, The Acts, and The Gospel Revel- 
ation. The last is the most compre- 
hensive, as it gathers instructions 
from the teachings of all the Evan- 
gelists. The course in St. Matthew is 
possibly the easiest to teach, and for 
that reason it might be well to take 
it first, particularly if there has not 
been much experience in Bible study. 

KGa. 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


AAEeUSE OF HELPS 


How can we get leaders to use all 
the helps provided for them? There 
are, of course, many who are so anx- 
ious to do better that all that need be 
done is to mention a possible help for 
them to demand it. But there are 
others to whose hands come leaflets or 
suggestions which one has reason to 
fear are hardly read. Would it not 
be a good plan for each diocesan leader 
not only to send out helps but to sug- 
gest the way of using them? Cer- 
tainly this was well done by the Presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Junior Depart- 
ment, and her letter to her leaders is 
given here, not because she said nice 
things about the Junior Book, but be- 
cause her ways of introducing the 
book may well be followed by other 
leaders: 


To Junior Leaders in Mississippi: 


The new edition of the “Junior Book” 
is, or should be, in your hands. None of 
us should be without it. Carefully stud- 
ni and applied, it will prove a very big 

e 


p. 

I want to ask that you will first read 
Chapters I and II, then Chapters X, XI 
and XII. Then turn back to the begin- 
ning of the book and acquaint yourself 
with all its contents very thoroughly. 
Don’t stop with one reading; this book 
should be used constantly as a _ book 
of reference and a source of reinspira- 
tion. But I think this suggestion is real- 
ly unnecessary; any one who really cares 
for the Junior work and gets hold of this 
book will not let go of it. 

Has it ever occurred to you what a 
big responsibility there is upon us who 
are in charge of the Junior Auxiliary 
work, and what a many-sided responsibil- 
ity itis? There is just one of the many 
sides of which I want to speak now, and 
that is that it seems to me that we—you 
and I and all who are engaged in this 
sort of work—are in a very real sense 
responsible as servants of the Church. 
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Our Church has established the Junior 
Auxiliary as an official and recognized 
means of teaching her children and 
young people to see and to share in the 
great work for which the Church herself 
exists. We are appointed to help in this 
wonderfully important task of bringing 
these young people to realize their privi- 
lege and their duty. With this thought 
in mind, will you now read Chapter V? 
You have already heard something about 
the subject treated in this chapter, and 
will hear again. Meanwhile, will you 
think about it very earnestly? 


We are beginning a new year of our 
work, the tenth year of the Junior Aux- 
iliary’s history in Mississippi, since its 
diocesan organization. May we not make 
it a year marked by constant and earnest 
prayer? If we do that, you know and I 
know that in every other way it will be a 
good year. 

There is one definite prayer some of 
us are already using. It has been sug- 
gested already to some of the members 
of the Junior Auxiliary, especially the 
new Section Three branches. Will you 
ask that some one of our own diocese 
may be chosen to give the gift of life in 
the actual service of the mission field? 
Surely we, leaders and members of the 
Junior Auxiliary, should have this mat- 
ter specially close to our hearts. And if 
one of our own will go, what an inspira- 
tion and a help it will be to us all! 

(Signed) FLORA WALTHALL. 


O. M. V. 
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